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THE TWILIGHT OF INTERNATIONAL MORALITY' 
HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


DISCUSSION of international ethics asked themselves whether and to what 
must guard against the two ex- extent such precepts, however desirable 
tremes either of overrating the in themselves, actually determine the ac- 

influence of ethics upon international tions of men. Since, furthermore, states- 
politics or else of denying that states- men and diplomats are wont to justify 
men and diplomats are moved by any- their actions and objectives in moral 
thing else but considerations of material terms, regardless of their actual motives, 
power. On the one hand, there is the dual it would be equally erroneous to take 
error of confounding the ethical rules those protestations of selfless and peace- 
which people actually observe with those ful intentions, of humanitarian purposes 
they pretend to observe as well as with and international ideals at their face 
those which writers declare they ought value, without raising the question as to 
to observe. “On no subject of human in- whether they are mere ideologies con- 
terest, except theology,” said Professor cealing the true motives of action or 
John Chipman Gray, “‘has there been so whether they express a genuine concern 
much loose writing and nebulous specula- for the compliance of international poli- 

tion as on international law.’”? The same __ cies with ethical standards. 
must be said of international ethics. Writ- On the other hand, there is the miscon- 
ers have put forward moral preceptswhich ception, which usually is associated with 
statesmen and diplomats ought to take to the general depreciation and moral con- 
heart in order to make relations between demnation of power politics prevalent in 
nations more peaceful and less anarchi- our culture, that international politics is 
cal, such as keeping of promises, trust in immoral, if not amoral, through and 
the other’s word, fair dealing, respect for through and in any case so thoroughly 
international law, protection of minori- evil that it is no use looking for ethical 
ties, repudiation of war as an instrument limitations of the aspirations for power 
of national policy; but they have rarely on the international scene. Yet, if we ask 
' This paper, in a slightly altered version, forms ourselves what statesmen and diplomats 
part of a systematic treatise which, under the title are capable of doing in furtherance of the 
and pe snes ig yoy : ower power objectives of their respective na- 
by Alfred'A. Knopf. HNL ANE PONE &"*9*" ~~ tions and what they actually do, we real- 
ize that they do less than they might be 


2 Nature and Sources of the Law (New York: si 
Macmillan Co., 1927), p. 127. able to do and less than they actually did 
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in other periods of history. They refuse to 
consider certain ends and to use certain 
means, either altogether or under certain 
conditions, not because of considerations 
of expediency in the light of which a cer- 
tain policy appears to be impractical or 
unwise, but by virtue of certain moral 
rules of conduct which interpose an ab- 
solute barrier against a certain policy and 
which do not permit it to be considered 
at all from the point of view of expedi- 
ency. Such ethical inhibitions operate in 
our time on different levels with different 
effectiveness. Their restraining function 
is most obvious and most effective in so 
far as the sacredness of human life in 
times of peace is concerned. 


I. THE PROTECTION OF HUMAN LIFE 


International politics can be defined 
as a continuing effort to maintain and to 
increase the power of one’s own nation 
and to keep in check or reduce the 
power of other nations. The relative 
power of nations depends, however, 
among other factors, upon the quantity 
and quality of human beings in terms of 
size and quality of population, size and 
quality of military establishment, qual- 
ity of government, and, more particu- 
larly, of diplomacy. Viewed as a series of 
technical tasks into which ethical consid- 
erations do not enter, international polli- 
tics would then have to consider as one 
of its legitimate tasks the drastic reduc- 
tion or even the elimination of the popu- 
lation of a rival nation, of its most promi- 
nent military and political leaders, and 
of its ablest diplomats. And when inter- 
national politics was considered exclu- 
sively as a technique, without ethical sig- 
nificance, for the purpose of maintaining 
and gaining power, such methods were 
used without moral scruples and as a 
matter of course. According to its official 
records, the republic of Venice, from 1415 
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to 1525, planned or attempted about two 
hundred assassinations for purposes of 
international politics. Among the pro 
spective victims were two emperors, two 
kings of France, and three sultans. The 
documents record virtually no offer of as- 
sassination to have been rejected by the 
Venetian government. From 1456 to 
1472 it accepted twenty offers to kill 
the Sultan Mahomet II, the main an- 
tagonist of Venice during that period. 
In 1514 John of Ragusa offered to poison 
anybody selected by the government of 
Venice for an annual salary of fifteen 
hundred ducats; the Venetian govern 
ment hired the man “on trial,’’ as we 
would say today, and asked him to show 
what he could do with the emperor 
Maximilian. In the same period of his- 
tory the cardinals brought to a papal 
coronation dinner their own butlers and 
wine, for fear they might otherwise be 
poisoned. This custom is reported to have 
been general in Rome without the host’s 
taking offense at it. 

Obviously, such methods to attain 
political ends are no longer practiced to- 
day, yet the political motives for prac- 
ticing them exist today as they existed 
when practices of this kind actually pre- 
vailed. For there can be no doubt that it 
is not a matter of indifference for the na- 
tions engaged in the competition for 
power whether or not their competitor 
can avail itself of the services of out- 
standing military and political leaders. 
Thus they may hope that an outstanding 
leader or governing group will be com- 
pelled to give up the reigns of power, 
either through a political upheaval or 
through infirmity and death. We know 
now that during World War II specula- 
tions as to how long Hitler and Musso- 
lini would stay alive, or at least in power, 
formed an important part of the power 
calculations of the United Nations and 
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that the news of President Roosevelt’s 
death revived Hitler’s hopes in victory. 
While these lines are being written, one 
of the major factors in American policy 
toward Russia seems to be the expecta- 
tion that the group governing Russia will 
be unable to keep itself in power. Nor are 
the technical difficulties of engineering 
such removals from power by violent 
means greater today than they were in 
previous periods of history; rather the 
contrary is likely to be the case. Such re- 
movals are still as desirable and feasible 
as they always were. What has changed 
is the influence of civilization which 
makes what is desirable and feasible 
ethically reprehensible and, hence, nor- 
mally impossible of execution. 

Ethical limitations of the same kind 
protect in times of peace the lives not 
only of outstanding individuals but also 
of large groups, even of whole nations 
whose destruction would be both politi- 
cally desirable and feasible. Modern his- 
tory provides in the problem of Ger- 
many, as seen both by the Germans and 
by the rest of the world, a striking illus- 
tration of the influence of ethics upon 
international politics. The fundamental 
fact of international politics from the 
German point of view has been from Bis- 
marck to Hitler the “encirclement” of 
Germany by powerful nations in the 
East and in the West. Bismarck, how- 
ever ruthless and immoral his particular 
moves on the chessboard of international 
politics may have been, rarely deviated 
from the basic rules of the game which 
had prevailed in the society of Christian 
princes of the eighteenth century. It was 
a fraudulent and treacherous game, but 
there were a few things which no member 
of that aristocratic society would stoop 
to do. Thus Bismarck, confronted with 
the fundamental fact of Germany’s po- 
litical existence, that is, the neighbor- 





hood of Russia and France, accepted the 
inevitability of that fact and endeavored 
to turn it to Germany’s advantage by 
maintaining close relations with Russia 
and by isolating France. Hitler, on the 
other hand, did not recognize the social 
framework within whose limitations in- 
ternational politics had operated from 
the end of the Thirty Years’ War to his 
own ascent to power, and he was free of 
the moral scruples which had compelled 
Bismarck to accept the existence of 
France and Russia as the inescapable fact 
upon which to build a German foreign 
policy. Hitler undertook to change that 
fact itself by destroying physically Ger- 
many’s eastern and western neighbors. 
Considered as a mere problem of political 
technique devoid of ethical significance, 
Hitler’s solution was much more thorough 
and politically expedient than Bis- 
marck’s, for it promised to solve the 
problem of Germany’s international posi- 
tion once and for all and irrevocably, as 
far as the eastern and western neighbors 
of Germany were concerned. Further- 
more, in itself, Hitler’s solution, when he 
tried it, was as feasible as it would have 
been in Bismarck’s time and might have 
succeeded had it not been for certain 
errors in overall judgment, which, how- 
ever, the political genius of Bismarck 
might well have avoided. 

The German problem, as it presents it- 
self to the non-German world and espe- 
cially to the nations threatened with 
German hegemony, was formulated with 
brutal frankness by Clemenceau when 
he declared that there were twenty 
million Germans too many. This state- 
ment points to the inescapable fact, 
which has confronted Europe and the 
world since the Franco-German War of 
1870, that Germany is by virtue of size 
and quality of population the most pow- 
erful nation of Europe. To reconcile this 
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fact with the security of the other Euro- 
pean nations and of the rest of the world 
is the task of political reconstruction 
which faced the world after the first 
World War and which confronts it again 
after the second. That, since Clemenceau, 
the German problem has always been 
posed in terms which take the exist- 
ence of “twenty million Germans too 
many” for granted reveals the same ethi- 
cal limitations on the pursuit of power 
which we found in Bismarck’s foreign 
policy and which we did not find in Hit- 
ler’s. For there are indeed two ways of 
dealing with a problem of international 
politics, such as the German. One is the 
method by which the Romans solved the 
Carthaginian problem once and for all 
and irrevocably, that is, the method of 
solving a technical political problem by 
the appropriate means without regard 
for any transcendent ethical considera- 
tions. Since there were too many 
Carthaginians from the point of view of 
the power aspirations of Rome, Cato 
would end his every speech by proclaim- 
ing: ‘“Ceterum censeo Carthaginem esse 
delendam”’ (“‘As for the rest, I am of the 
opinion that Carthage must be de- 
stroyed’”’). With her destruction the 
Carthaginian problem, as seen by Rome, 
was solved forever, and no threat to 
Rome’s security and ambition was ever 
again to rise from that desolate place that 
once was Carthage. Similarly, if the Ger- 
mans had been successful in their over- 
all plans and if their concentration and 
extermination camps could have finished 
their tasks, the “nightmare of coali- 
tions,” at least in the form in which it 
haunted Bismarck, would have been for- 
ever banished from the minds of German 
statesmen. 

A foreign policy, however, which does 
not admit mass extermination as a means 
to its end imposes upon itself this limita- 


tion, not because of considerations of po- 
litical expediency which, on the contrary, 
would counsel such a thorough and effec- 
tive operation, but by virtue of an ab- 
solute moral principle the violation of 
which no consideration of national ad- 
vantage can justify. A foreign policy of 
this kind, therefore, actually sacrifices 
the national interest where its consistent 
pursuit would necessitate the violation of 
an ethical principle, such as the prohibi- 
tion of mass killing in times of peace. 
This point cannot be too strongly made; 
for frequently the opinion is advanced 
that this respect for human life is the out- 
growth of “the obligation not to inflict 
unnecessary death or suffering on other 
human beings, i.e., death or suffering not 
necessary for the attainment of some 
higher purpose which is held, rightly or 
wrongly, to justify a derogation from the 
general obligation.”? On the contrary, 
the fact of the matter is that nations rec- 
ognize a moral obligation to refrain from 
the infliction of death and suffering un- 
der certain conditions despite the possi- 
bility of justifying such conduct in the 
light of a higher purpose, such as the 
national interest. 

Similar ethical limitations are placed 
upon international policies in times of 
war. They concern civilians and com- 
batants unable or unwilling to fight. 
From the beginning of history through 
the better part of the Middle Ages bellig- 
erents were held to be free, according to 
ethics as well as law, to kill all enemies 
regardless of whether or not they were 
members of the armed forces, or else to 
treat them in any way they saw fit. Men, 
women, and children were often put to 
the sword or sold into slavery by the vic- 
tor without any adverse moral reactions 
taking place. In chapter iv of Book III of 


3 E.H. Carr, The Twenty Years Crisis, 1919-1939, 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1940), p. 196. 
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On the Law of War and Peace under the 
heading “On the Right of Killing Ene- 
mies in a Public War and on Other 
Violence against the Person,” Hugo 
Grotius presents an impressive catalogue 
of acts of violence committed in ancient 
history against enemy persons without 
any discrimination, most of which Gro- 
tius himself, writing in the third decade 
of the seventeenth century, still regarded 
as justified in law and ethics, provided 
the war was waged for a just cause. 
This absence of moral restraints upon 
killing in war resulted from the nature of 
war itself, which in those times was con- 
sidered a contest between all the in- 
habitants of the territories of the belliger- 
ent states. The enemy was less a state in 
the modern sense of a legal abstraction 
than all the individuals owing allegiance 
to a certain lord or living within a certain 
territory, and thus every individual citi- 
zen of the enemy state became an enemy 
of every individual citizen of the other 
side. Since the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War the conception has become prevalent 
that war is not a contest between whole 
populations but only between the armies 
of the belligerent states, and, in conse- 
quence, the distinction between com- 
batants and noncombatants has become 
one of the fundamental legal and moral 
principles governing the actions of bel- 
ligerents. War is considered to be a con- 
test between the armed forces of the bel- 
ligerent states, and, since the civilian 
populations do not participate actively 
in the armed contest, they are not to be 
made its object. Consequently, it is con- 
sidered to be a moral and legal duty not 
to attack, wound, or kill noncombatant 
civilians purposely. Injuries and death 
suffered by them as incidents of military 
operations, such as the bombardment of 
a town or a battle taking place in an in- 
habitated area, are regretted as some- 


times unavoidable concomitants of war, 
which, however, to avoid to the utmost 
is again considered a moral and legal 
duty. The Hague conventions with re- 
spect to the laws and customs of war 
on land of 1899 and 1907 gave express 
and virtually universal legal sanction to 
that principle. 

A corresponding development has 
taken place with regard to members of 
the armed forces unwilling or unable to 
fight. It follows from the conception of 
war prevailing in antiquity and in the 
better part of the Middle Ages that no 
exception to the moral and legal right to 
kill all enemies could be made for certain 
categories of disabled combatants. Thus 
Grotius could still state as the prevailing 
moral and legal conviction of his time: 
“The right to inflict injury extends even 
over captives, and without limitation of 
be... .. The right to inflict injury ex- 
tends even over those who wish to sur- 
render, but whose surrender is not ac- 
cepted.” Yet, as the logical outgrowth of 
the conception of war as a contest be- 
tween armed forces, the idea developed 
that only those who are actually able and 
willing to participate actively in warfare 
ought to be the object of deliberate 
armed action. Those who were no longer 
engaged in actual warfare because of 
sickness, wounds, or because they had 
been made prisoners or were willing to be 
made prisoners ought not to be harmed. 
This tendency toward the humanization 
of warfare started in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and culminated in the great multi- 
lateral treaties of the nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries, to which 
practically all civilized nations have ad- 
hered. Between 1581 and 1864, 291 inter- 
national agreements were concluded for 
the purpose of protecting the lives of the 
wounded and sick, and the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1864, superseded by those of 








1906 and 1929, translated into concrete 
and detailed legal obligations the moral 
convictions of the age as to the treatment 
to be accorded to the wounded, the sick, 
and the medical persons in charge of 
them. The International Red Cross is 
both the symbol and the outstanding in- 
stitutional realization of those moral con- 
victions. 

As concerns prisoners of war, their lot 
was still miserable even in the eighteenth 
century, although they were as a rule no 
longer killed but were treated only as 
criminals and used as objects of exploita- 
tion by being freed only for ransom. 
Article 24 of the Treaty of Friendship, 
concluded in 1785 between the United 
States and Prussia, for the first time 
clearly indicates a change in the moral 
convictions on that matter by prohibit- 
ing the confinement of prisoners of war 
in convict prisons as well as the use of 
irons and by stipulating their treatment 
as military personnel. The Hague con- 
ventions of 1899 and 1907 as well as the 
Geneva Convention of 1929 laid down a 
detailed system of legal rules intended to 
assure humane treatment to prisoners of 
war. 

From the same humanitarian concern 
with the life and sufferings of human 
beings exposed to the destructiveness of 
war emanate all the international treaties 
concluded since the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury for the purpose of humanizing war- 
fare by prohibiting the use of certain 
weapons, limiting the use of others, de- 
fining the rights and duties of neutrals— 
in short, trying to infuse into warfare a 
spirit of decency and of respect for the 
common humanity of all its prospective 
victims and to restrict violence to the 
minimum compatible with the goal of 
war, that is, the breaking of the enemy’s 
will to resist. The Declaration of Paris of 
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1856 limiting maritime warfare; the 
Declaration of St. Petersburg of 1868 
prohibiting the use of lightweight projec- 
tiles charged with explosives or inflam- 
mable substances; the Hague Declara- 
tion of 1899 prohibiting the use of ex- 
panding (dumdum) bullets; a number of 
international conventions _ prohibiting 
gas, chemical, and bacteriological war- 
fare; the Hague conventions of 1899 and 
1907 concerning the laws of war on land 
and sea and the rights and duties of 
neutrals; the London Protocol of 1936 
limiting the use of submarines against 
merchant vessels; and, in our time, the 
attempts at outlawing atomic warfare 

they all bear witness to a virtually uni- 
versal growth of a moral reluctance to 
use violence without limitation as an in- 
strument of international politics. There 
may be legal arguments against the va- 
lidity or effectiveness of these interna- 
tional treaties, derived from the whole- 
sale disregard or violations of their pro- 
hibitions. Yet this is no argument against 
the existence of a moral conscience which 
feels ill at ease in the presence of vio- 
lence or, at least, certain kinds of it on 
the international scene. The existence of 
such a conscience is attested to, on the 
one hand, by the attempts at bringing 
the practice of states into harmony with 
ethical principles through international 
agreements and, on the other hand, by 
the universal justifications of, and ex- 
cuses for, alleged violations of these 
agreements in ethical terms. The univer- 
sal adherence to legal agreements of the 
kind referred to, and the attempts to live 
up to them at least in a certain measure, 
point to the fact that the protestations of 
innocence or of moral justification by 
which accusations in such matters are 
uniformly met are more than mere ideol- 
ogies. They are the indirect recognition of 
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certain ethical limitations which most 
nations frequently violate while feeling 
they ought not to violate them. 

Finally, there is the attitude toward 
war itself which has reflected since the 
turn of the century an ever increasing 
awareness on the part of most statesmen 
of certain ethical limitations restricting 
the use of war as an instrument of inter- 
national politics. While statesmen have 
decried the ravages of war and have jus- 
tified their own participation in them in 
terms of self-defense or religious duty 
since the beginning of history, the avoid- 
ance of war itself, that is, of any war, has 
become an aim of statecraft only in the 
last half-century. The two Hague peace 
conferences of 1899 and 1907, the League 
of Nations of 1919, the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact of 1928 outlawing aggressive war, 
and the United Nations in our day all 
have the avoidance of war as such as 
their ultimate objective. At the founda- 
tion of these and other legal instruments 
and organizations there is the conviction 
that war, and especially modern war, is 
not only a terrible thing to be avoided for 
reasons of expediency but also an evil 
thing to be shunned on moral grounds. 
The student of the different collections of 
diplomatic documents concerning the 
origins of the first World War is struck 
by the hesitancy on the part of almost all 
responsible statesmen, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of those of Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, to take steps which might 
irrevocably lead to war. This hesitancy 
and the almost general dismay among 
the statesmen when war finally proved to 
be inevitable contrasts sharply with the 
deliberate care with which, as late as the 
nineteenth century, wars were planned 
and incidents fabricated for the purpose 
of making war inevitable—and of placing 
the blame for starting it on the other 





side. In the years preceding the second 
World War the policies of the Western 
powers were animated, to their great 
political and military disadvantage, by 
the desire, overriding all other considera- 
tions of national policy, to avoid war at 
any price. It is especially in the refusal 
to consider seriously the possibility of 
preventive war, regardless of its expedi- 
ency from the point of view of the na- 
tional interest, that the ethical condem- 
nation of war as such has manifested it- 
self in recent times in the Western world. 
When war comes, it must come as a 
natural catastrophe or as the evil deed of 
another nation, not as a foreseen and 
planned culmination of one’s own foreign 
policy. Only thus might the moral 
scruples, rising from the violated ethical 
norm which holds that there ought to be 
no war at all, be stilled, if they can be 
stilled at all. 

While thus the modern age, in con- 
trast to antiquity and the better part of 
the Middle Ages, places ethical limita- 
tions upon the conduct of foreign affairs 
in so far as the latter might affect the 
lives of individuals or groups of individ- 
uals, there are, however, factors in the 
present condition of mankind which 
point toward a definite weakening of 
those moral limitations. Let us remember 
that the absence of ethical limitations 
with regard to the destruction of life was 
concomitant with the total character of 
warfare in which whole populations 
faced each other as personal enemies, and 
that the gradual limitation of killing in 
war to certain groups and its subjection 
to certain conditions coincided with the 
gradual development of limited war in 
which only armies faced each other as 
active opponents. With war taking on in 
recent times, more and more and in dif- 
ferent respects, a total character, not 
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only are the ethical limitations upon 
killing observed to an ever lessening de- 
gree, but their very existence in the con- 
sciences of political and military leaders 
as well as of the common people becomes 
ever more precarious and is threatened 
with extinction. 

War in our time has become total in 
four different respects: with regard to the 
fraction of the population engaged in ac- 
tivities essential for the conduct of the 
war; with regard to the fraction of the 
population affected by the conduct of the 
war; with respect to the fraction of the 
population completely identified in its 
convictions and emotions with the con- 
duct of the war; and, finally, with respect 
to the objective of the war. 

Mass armies supported by the produc- 
tive effort of the majority of the civilian 
population have replaced the relatively 
small armies of previous centuries whose 
support consumed but a small portion of 
the national product. Since the success of 
the civilian population in keeping the 
armed forces supplied may be as impor- 
tant for the outcome of the war as the 
military effort itself, the defeat of the 
civilian population, that is, the breaking 
of its ability and will to produce, may be 
as important as the defeat of the armed 
forces, that is, the breaking of their abil- 
ity and will to resist. Thus the character 
of modern war, drawing its weapons from 
a vast industrial machine, blurs the dis- 
tinction between soldier and civilian. 
The industrial worker, the farmer, the 
railroad engineer, and the scientist are 
not innocent bystanders cheering on the 
armed forces from the sidelines; they 
are as intrinsic and indispensable a part 
of the military organization as the sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen. While thus a 
modern nation at war must wish to dis- 
rupt and destroy the productive proc- 


esses of its enemy, the modern technol- 
ogy of war provides the means for the 
realization of that desire. The impor- 
tance of civilian production for modern 
war and the interest in affecting it ad- 
versely were already generally recog- 
nized in the first World War. While then, 
however, the technological means of af- 
fecting the civilian productive processes 
directly were only in their infancy, the 
belligerents had to resort to indirect 
means, such as blockades and submarine 
warfare, and attempted to interfere di- 
rectly with civilian life through air at- 
tacks and long-range bombardment only 
sporadically and with indifferent results. 

The second World War has made the 
latter methods of direct interference the 
most effective instrument for the de- 
struction of a nation’s productive capac- 
ity, and the combination of interest in, 
and ability for, the mass destruction of 
civilian life and property has been too 
strong for the moral convictions of the 
modern world to resist. Voicing the mor- 
al convictions of the first decades of the 
century, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
declared on June 11, 1938, with reference 
to the bombardment of Canton by Japan, 
that the administration disapproved of 
the sale of aircraft and aircraft arma- 
ments to countries which had engaged in 
the bombing of civilian populations; and 
in his speech of December 2, 1939, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared a similar moral 
embargo against Russia in view of her 
military operations against Finnish civil- 
ians. Only a few years later all belliger- 
ents engaged in practices of this kind on 
a scale dwarfing those which American 
statesmen had condemned on moral 
grounds. Warsaw and Rotterdam, Lon- 
don and Coventry, Cologne and Nurem- 
berg, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, are step- 
ping stones, not only in the development 
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of the modern technology of war, but also 
in the development of the modern 
morality of warfare. 

The deteriorating effect which the na- 
tional interest, as created by the charac- 
ter of modern war, and the possibility of 
satisfying it, as presented by the modern 
technology of warfare, have had upon 
the moral limitations of international 
policies is further accentuated by the 
emotional involvement of the great 
masses of the warring populations in 
modern war. As the religious wars of the 
latter sixteenth and of the first half of the 
seventeenth centuries were followed by 
the dynastic wars of the latter seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and as 
the latter yielded to the national wars of 
the nineteenth and the early twentieth 
centuries, so war in our time tends to 
revert to the religious type by becom- 
ing ideological in character. That is to 
say that the citizen of a modern warring 
nation, in contrast to his ancestors of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, does 
not fight for the glory of his prince or the 
unity and greatness of his nation but for 
an “ideal,” a set of “principles,” a “way 
of life,”’ for which he claims a monopoly 
of truth and virtue. In consequence he 
fights to the death or “‘unconditional sur- 
render”’ all those who adhere to another, 
a false and evil, “ideal” and ‘‘way of 
life,’ and, since it is the latter which he 
fights in whatever persons they manifest 
themselves, the distinctions between 
fighting and disabled soldiers, combat- 
ants and civilians, if they are not elimi- 
nated altogether, are subordinated to the 
one distinction which really matters: the 
one between the representatives of the 
right and the wrong philosophy and way 
of life. The moral duty to spare the 
wounded, the sick, the surrendering and 
unarmed enemy, and to respect him as a 


human being who was an enemy only by 
virtue of being found on the other side of 
the fence is superseded by the moral duty 
to punish and to wipe off the face of the 
earth the professors and practitioners of 
evil. Under the impact of this fundamen- 
tal change in the conception of war not 
only were the moral limitations upon 
killing in war, to which we have referred 
above, extensively violated during the 
second World War as a matter of fact, 
but there has developed a tendency to 
justify on moral grounds the refusal to 
make prisoners, the killing of prisoners, 
and the indiscriminate killing of members 
of the armed forces and of civilians, and 
thus to assuage one’s moral scruples, if 
not to shake them off altogether. Thus, 
while the moral limitations upon killing 
in times of peace in support of interna- 
tional policies remain intact today, the 
moral limitations upon killing in war 
have proven to be largely ineffective in 
our time and, what is more important for 
the purposes of our present discussion, 
have shown a tendency to weaken and 
disappear altogether as rules of conduct 
under the impact of a fundamentally 
altered conception of war. 

More than half a century ago, in an 
era of general optimism, a great scholar 
clearly foresaw the possibility of this 
development and analyzed its elements. 
John Westlake, Whewell Professor of 
International Law at the University of 
Cambridge, wrote in 1894: 


It is almost a truism to say that the miti- 
gation of war must depend on the parties to it 
feeling that they belong to a larger whole 
than their respective tribes or states, a whole in 
which the enemy too is comprised, so that duties 
arising out of that larger citizenship are owed 
even to him. This sentiment has never been 
wholly wanting in Europe since the commence- 
ment of historical times, but there have been 
great variations in the nature and extent of the 
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whole to which the wider attachment was felt. 
....In our own time there is a cosmopolitan 
sentiment, a belief in a commonwealth of man- 
kind similar to that of the Stoics, but stronger 
because the soil has been prepared by Chris- 
tianity, and by the mutual respect which great 
states tolerably equal in power and similar in 
civilisation cannot help feeling for one another. 
.... There have been periods during which 
the level has fallen, and one such period it be- 
longs to our subject to notice. The wars of 
religion which followed the Reformation were 
among the most terrible in which the beast in 
man ever broke loose, and yet they occurred in 
an age of comparative enlightenment. Zeal for a 
cause, however worthy the cause may be, is 
one of the strongest and most dangerous irri- 
tants to which human passion is subject; and 
the tie of Protestant to Protestant and of Catho- 
lic to Catholic, cutting across the state tie instead 
of embracing it unweakened in a more compre- 
hensive one, enfeebled the ordinary checks to 
passion when they were most wanted. Sucha deg- 
radation of war would tend to recur if socialism 
attained to the consistency and power of a 
militant creed, and met the present idea of the 
state on the field of battle. It is possible that 
we might then see in war a license equal to 
that which anarchism shows us in peace!s 


II. UNIVERSAL ETHICS VERSUS NATION- 
ALISTIC UNIVERSALISM 


The deterioriation of moral limitations 
of international politics which has oc- 
curred in recent years with regard to the 
protection of life is only a special instance 
of a general and, for the purposes of this 
discussion, much more far-reaching dis- 
solution of an ethical system which in the 
past imposed its restraints upon the day- 
by-day operation of the foreign offices, 
but which does so no longer. Two factors 
have brought this dissolution about: the 
substitution of democratic for aristo- 
cratic responsibility in foreign affairs and 
the substitution of nationalistic stand- 
ards of action for universal ones. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


4 Chapters on the Principles of International Law 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1894), pp. 
267 ff. 


turies, and to a lessening degree up to the 
first World War, international morality 
addressed itself to a personal sovereign, 
that is, an individually determined prince 
and his successors and to a relatively 
small, cohesive, and homogeneous group 
of aristocratic rulers. The prince and the 
aristocratic rulers of a particular nation 
were in constant intimate contact with 
the princes and aristocratic rulers of 
other nations through family ties, a com- 
mon language (which was French), com- 
mon cultural values, a common style of 
life, and common moral convictions as to 
what a gentleman was and was not al- 
lowed to do in his relations with another 
gentleman, whether of his own or of a 
foreign nation. As the princes competing 
for power considered themselves to be 
competitors in a game whose rules were 
accepted by all the other competitors, so 
the members of their diplomatic and 
military services looked upon them- 
selves, as it were, as employees who 
served their employer either by virtue of 
the accident of birth, reinforced often, but 
by no means always, by a sense of per- 
sonal loyalty to the monarch or because 
of the promise of pay, influence, and 
glory, which he held out to them. 

It was especially the desire for mate- 
rial gain which provided for the members 
of this aristocratic society a common 
bond which was stronger than the ties of 
dynastic or national loyalty. Thus it was 
proper and common for a government to 
pay the foreign minister or diplomat of 
another country a pension; Lord Robert 
Cecil, the minister of Elizabeth, received 
one from Spain; Sir Henry Wotton, 
British ambassador to Venice in the 
seventeenth century, accepted one from 
Savoy while applying for one from Spain. 
The documents which the French revolu- 
tionary government published in 1793 
show that France subsidized Austrian 
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statesmen between 1757 and 1769 to the 
tune of 82,652,479 livres with the Aus- 
trian chancellor, Kaunitz, receiving 
100,000. Nor was it regarded any less 
proper and usual for a government to 
compensate foreign statesmen for their 
co-operation in the conclusion of treaties. 
In 1716 the French Cardinal Dubois of- 
fered the British minister, Stanhope, 
600,000 livres for an alliance with France 
and reports that the latter, while not 
accepting the proposition at that time, 
“listened graciously without being dis- 
pleased.” After the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Basel (1795), by which Prussia 
withdrew from the war against France, 
the Prussian minister, Hardenberg, re- 
ceived from the French government val- 
uables worth 30,000 francs and com- 
plained of the insignificance of the gift. 
The Margrave of Baden spent, in 1801, 
500,000 francs in the form of “diplo- 
matic presents,” of which the French 
foreign minister, Talleyrand, received 
150,000; originally it was intended to 
give him only 100,000, but the amount 
was increased after it had become known 
that he had received from Prussia a 
snufibox worth 66,000 francs as well as 
100,000 francs in cash. 

The 


sums 


Prussian ambassador in Paris 
up well the main rule of this 
game when he reports to his govern- 
ment in 1802: “Experience has taught 
everybody who is here on diplomatic 
business that one ought never to give 
anything before the deal is definitely 
closed, but it has also proved that the 
allurement of gain will often work won- 
ders.” However much transactions of 
this kind were lacking in nobility, those 
participating in them could not be pas- 
sionately devoted to the cause of the 
countries whose interests were in their 
care, and they had obviously loyalties 
besides and above the one to the country 





which employed them. Furthermore, the 
expectation of material gain at the con- 
clusion of a treaty could not fail to act as 
a powerful incentive for coming speedily 
to an understanding with the other side. 
Stalemates, adjournments sine die, and 
long-drawn-out wars were not likely to 
find favor with statesmen who had a 
very personal stake in the conclusion of 
treaties. In these two respects the com- 
mercialization of statecraft in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was 
bound to blunt the edge of international 
controversies and confine the aspirations 
for power of individual nations within 
relatively narrow limits. 

In that period of history the Austrian 
ambassador to France felt more at home 
at the court of Versailles than among his 
own nonaristocratic compatriots, and he 
had closer social and moral ties with the 
members of the French aristocracy and 
the other aristocratic members of the 
diplomatic corps than with the Austrians 
of humble origin. Consequently, the dip- 
lomatic and military personnel fluctuated 
to a not inconsiderable degree from one 
monarchical employer to another, and it 
was not rare that a French diplomat or 
officer, for some reason of self-interest, 
would enter the services of the king of 
Prussia and would further the interna- 
tional objectives of Prussia, or fight in 
the Prussian army, against France. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century there was, for 
instance, an enormous influx of Germans 
into all branches of the Russian govern- 
ment, many of whom were dismissed in a 
kind of purge and returned to their coun- 
tries of origin. In 1756, shortly before the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, Fred- 
erick the Great sent the Scottish Earl 
Marischall as his ambassador to Spain in 
order to get information about the Span- 
ish intentions. The Scottish ambassador 
of Prussia had a friend in Spain, an Irish- 




















go 


man by the name of Wall, who happened 
to be Spanish foreign minister and who 
told him what he wanted to know. The 
Scot transmitted this information to the 
British prime minister who, in turn, 
passed it on to the king of Prussia. As late 
as 1792, shortly before the outbreak of 
the War of the First Coalition against 
France, the French government offered 
the supreme command of the French 
forces to the Duke of Brunswick, who, 
however, decided to accept a similar offer 
from the king of Prussia and led the 
Prussian army against France. 

It is significant for the persistence of 
this international cohesion of the aris- 
tocracy that as late as 1862, when 
Bismarck, on the occasion of his re- 
call as Prussian ambassador to Russia, 
expressed to the czar his regret at 
the necessity of leaving St. Petersburg, 
the czar, misunderstanding this re- 
mark, asked Bismarck whether he was 
inclined to enter the Russian diplo- 
matic service. Bismarck reports in his 
memoirs that he declined the offer “‘cour- 
teously.”’ What is important and signifi- 
cant for the purposes of our discussion is 
not that Bismarck declined the offer— 
many such offers have certainly been de- 
clined before and perhaps a few even af- 
ter—but that he did so “courteously,”’ 
and that even his report, written more 
than thirty years after the event, shows 
no trace of moral indignation. Only half 
a century ago the offer to an ambassador, 
who had just been appointed prime min- 
ister, to transfer his loyalties from one 
country to another was considered by the 
recipient as a sort of business proposition 
which did not at all insinuate the viola- 
tion of moral standards. Let us imagine 
that a similar offer were being made in 
our time by Mr. Stalin to the American 
ambassador or by an American president 
to any diplomat accredited in Washing- 
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ton, and let us visualize the private em- 
barrassment of the individual concerned 
and the public indignation following the 
incident, and we have the measure of the 
profundity of the change which has 
transformed the ethics of international 
politics in recent times. Today such an 
offer would be regarded as an invitation 
to treason, that is, the violation of the 
most fundamental of all moral obliga- 
tions in international affairs: loyalty to 
one’s own country. When it was made 
and even when it was reported shortly 
before the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was a proposition to be accepted 
or rejected on its merits and without any 
lack of moral propriety attaching to it. 

The moral standards of conduct with 
which the international aristocracy com- 
plied were of necessity of a supranational 
character. They applied not to all Prus- 
sians, Austrians, or Frenchmen but to all 
men who by virtue of their birth and edu- 
cation were able to comprehend them 
and to act in accordance with them. It 
was in the concept and the rules of nat- 
ural law that this cosmopolitan society 
found the source of its precepts of moral- 
ity. It was, therefore, not by accident 
that the individual members of this so- 
ciety felt themselves to be personally 
responsible for compliance with those 
moral rules of conduct; for it was to them 
as rational human beings, as individuals, 
that this moral code was addressed. 
When it was suggested to Louis XV that 
he counterfeit the bills of the Bank of 
England, the king rejected such a propo- 
sition which ‘could be considered here 
only with all the indignation and all the 
horror which it deserves.’ When a simi- 
lar proposition was made in 1792 with re- 
spect to the French currency in order to 
save Louis XVI, the Austrian emperor 
Francis II declared that “such an in- 
famous project is not to be accepted.” 
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This sense of a highly personal moral ob- 
ligation to be met by those in charge 
of foreign affairs with regard to their col- 
leagues in other countries explains the 
emphasis with which the writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
counseled the monarch to safeguard his 
“honor” and his “reputation” as his most 
precious possessions. Any action which 
Louis XV undertook on the international 
scene was his personal act in which his 
personal sense of moral obligation re- 
vealed itself and in which, therefore, his 
personal honor was engaged. A violation 
of his moral obligations, as they were rec- 
ognized by his fellow-monarchs for them- 
selves, would call into action not only his 
own conscience but also the spontaneous 
reactions of the supranational aristo- 
cratic society which would make him pay 
for the violation of its mores with a loss 
of prestige, that is, a loss of power. 
When in the course of the nineteenth 
century democratic selection and respon- 
sibility of government officials replaced 
the aristocratic one, the structure of in- 
ternational society and, with it, of inter- 
national morality underwent a funda- 
mental change. In the new age the place 
of the aristocratic rulers, who virtually 
until the end of the nineteenth century 
were responsible for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs in most countries, has been 
taken by officials elected or appointed re- 
gardless of class distinctions. These of- 
ficials are legally and morally responsible 
for their official acts, not to a monarch, 
that is, a specific individual, but to a 
collectivity, that is, a parliamentary ma- 
jority, or the people as a whole. An im- 
portant shift in public opinion may easily 
call for a change in the personnel making 
foreign policy, who will be replaced by 
another group of individuals taken from 
whatever group of the population pre- 
vails at the moment. Government of- 


ficials are no longer exclusively recruited 
from aristocratic groups but from vir- 
tually the whole population. The present 
American secretary of state is a former 
general, the French foreign minister is a 
former college professor, the former gen- 
eral secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers Union has taken the 
place of the British secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, and a former pro- 
fessional revolutionary is responsible 
for Russian foreign policy. In countries 
such as Great Britain, France, or Italy, 
where the government needs for its 
continuation in office the support of a 
majority of parliament, any change in 
the parliamentary majority necessitates 
a change in the composition of the gov- 
ernment. Even in a country such as the 
United States, where not Congress but 
only general elections can put an admin- 
istration into office or remove it, the 
turnover of the policy-makers in the 
State Department is considerable enough. 
Within eighteen months, from July, 
1945, to January, 1947, the United States 
has had three secretaries of state, and of 
all the policy-making officials of the 
State Department, that is, under- and 
assistant secretaries, who held office in 
October, 1945, none was still in office 
two years later. The fluctuation of the 
policy-makers in international affairs and 
their responsibility to an indefinite col- 
lective entity has far-reaching conse- 
quences for the effectiveness, nay, for the 
very existence of an international moral 
order. 

In one word, this transformation with- 
in the individual nations changed inter- 
national morality as a system of moral 
restraints from a reality into a mere fig- 
ure of speech. When we say that George 
III of England was subject to certain 
moral restraints in his dealings with 
Louis XVI of France or Catherine the 
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Great of Russia, we are referring to some- 
thing real, something which can be iden- 
tified with the conscience and the actions 
of certain specific individuals. When we 
say that the British Commonwealth of 
Nations or even Great Britain alone has 
moral obligations toward the United 
States or France, we are making use of a 
fiction, by virtue of which international 
law deals with nations as though they 
were individual personalities, but to 
which nothing in the sphere of moral obli- 
gations corresponds. Whatever the con- 
science of George VI as the constitutional 
head of the British Commonwealth and 
of Great Britain demands of the conduct 
of the foreign affairs of Great Britain and 
of the Commonwealth is irrelevant for 
the actual conduct of those affairs; for 
George VI is not responsible for, and has 
no actual influence upon, those affairs. 
What of the Prime Minister and the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Great Britain and of the Dominions? 
They are but members of the cabinet, 
which as a collective body determines 
foreign policy, as any other policy, by 
majority decision. The cabinet as a 
whole is politically responsible to the 
majority party whose political prefer- 
ences it is supposed to translate into po- 
litical action, and it is legally responsible 
to parliament of which it is, constitution- 
ally speaking, only a committee. Parlia- 
ment, however, is responsible to the elec- 
torate from which it has received the 
mandate to govern and from which its 
individual members hope to receive an- 
other mandate at the next general elec- 
tion. 

The individual members of the elec- 
torate, finally, may have no moral con- 
victions of a supernational character 
at all which determine their actions on 
election day and in between, or, if they 
have such convictions, they will be most 
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heterogeneous in content. In other words, 
there will be those who act according to 
the moral maxim, “Right or wrong—my 
country’’; there will be those who apply 
to their own actions with regard to inter- 
national affairs as well as to the actions 
of the government the standard of Chris- 
tian ethics; there will be those who apply 
the standard of the United Nations or of 
world government or of humanitarian 
ethics. The fluctuating members of the 
policy-making group or of the permanent 
bureaucracy of the foreign office may or 
may not reflect these and similar divi- 
sions of opinion. In any case, the refer- 
ence to a moral rule of conduct requires 
an individual conscience from which it 
emanates, and there is no individual con- 
science from which what we call the in- 
ternational morality of Great Britain or 
of any other nation could emanate. 

An individual statesman may follow 
with regard to international affairs the 
dictates of his own conscience, yet it is 
then to him as an individual that these 
moral convictions are attributed and not 
to the nation to which he belongs and in 
whose name he may even actually speak. 
Thus, when Lord Morley and John 
Burns felt that the participation of Great 
Britain in the first World War was in- 
compatible with their moral convictions, 
they resigned from the British cabinet, 
and this was their personal act and those 
were their personal convictions. When at 
the same moment the German chancellor 
admitted as head of the German govern- 
ment the illegality and immorality of the 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality, justi- 
fied only by a state of necessity, he spoke 
for himself only, and the voice of his con- 
science could not be and was not identi- 
fied with the conscience of the collectiv- 
ity called Germany. The moral principles 
which guided Laval as French minister 
of foreign affairs and prime minister were 
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his, not those of France, and nobody pre- 
tended the latter to be the case. Ethical 
rules have their seat in the consciences of 
individual men. Government by clearly 
identifiable men, who can be held per- 
sonally accountable for their acts, is 
therefore the precondition for the exist- 
ence of an effective system of interna- 
tional ethics. Where responsibility for 
government is widely distributed among 
a great number of individuals with dif- 
ferent conceptions as to what is morally 
required in international affairs, or with 
no such conceptions at all, international 
morality as an effective system of re- 
straints upon international policy be- 
comes impossible. It is for this reason 
that Dean Roscoe Pound could say as far 
back as 1923: “It might be maintained 
plausibly, that a moral... . order 
among states, was nearer attainment in 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
than it is today.”’s 

While the democratic selection and re- 
sponsibility of the government officials 
destroyed international morality as an 
effective system of restraints, national- 
ism destroyed the international society 
itself within which that morality had op- 
erated. The French Revolution of 1789 
marks the beginning of the new epoch of 
history which witnesses the gradual de- 
cline of the cosmopolitan aristocratic 
society and of the restraining influence 
of its morality upon international poli- 
tics. Says Professor G. P. Gooch: 

While patriotism is as old as the instinct 
of human association, nationalism as an articu- 
late creed issued from the volcanic fires of the 
French Revolution. The tide of battle turned 
at Valmy; and on the evening after the skirmish 
Goethe . . . . replied to a request for his opinion 
in the historic words, ‘‘From to-day begins a 


8 Philosophical Theory and International Law 
(“Bibliotheca Visseriana,” Vol. I [Leyden, 1923]), 
P. 74. 


new era, and you will be able to say that you 
were present at its birth.’ 


It was a slow process of corrosion with 
the old order resisting valiantly, as 
proven by the Holy Alliance and _ inci- 
dents such as the one discussed above 
when as late as 1862 the Russian czar 
invited Bismarck to enter the Russian 
diplomatic service. Yet the decline of the 
international society and its morality, 
which had united the monarchs and the 
nobility of Christendom, is unmistakable 
toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has nowhere become more pain- 
fully patent than in the theatrical hol- 
lowness of William II’s verbal attempts 
at reviving it. He wrote to the Russian 
czar in 1895, with regard to the French: 

The Republicans are revolutionists de na- 
tura. The blood of Their Majesties is still on 
that country. Has it since then ever been happy 
or quiet again? Has it not staggered from blood- 
shed to bloodshed? Nicky, take my word on it, 
the curse of God has stricken that people for- 
ever. We Christian Kings and Emperors have 
one holy duty imposed on us by Heaven, that 
is to uphold the principle of By the Grace of God. 


And the anachronism of William II’s 
plan, conceived on the eve of the Span- 
ish-American War, to unite the Euro- 
pean powers in support of the Spanish 
monarchy against the American repub- 
lic, dismayed his advisers. 

But even in 1914, at the eve of the first 
World War, there is in many of the state- 
ments and dispatches of statesmen and 
diplomats a melancholy undertone of re- 
gret that individuals who had so much in 
common should now be compelled to 
separate and identify themselves with 
the warring groups on the different 
sides of the frontiers. This, however, 
was only a feeble reminiscence which 


6 Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft (London, 
New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1942), pp. 300, 301. 
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had no longer the power to influence 
the actions of men. By then, these 
men had naturally less in common 
with each other than they had with 
the respective peoples from which they 
had risen to the heights of power and 
whose will and interests they repre- 
sented in their relations with other na- 
tions. What separated the French foreign 
minister from his opposite number in 
Berlin was much more important than 
what united them, and, conversely, what 
united the French foreign minister with 
the French nation was much more impor- 
tant than anything which might set him 
apart from her. In other words, the place 
of the one international society to which 
all members of the different governing 
groups belonged and which provided a 
common framework for the different na- 
tional societies had been taken by the 
national societies themselves giving to 
their representatives on the international 
scene the standards of conduct which the 
international society had formerly sup- 
plied. 

When, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, this fragmentation of the aristo- 
cratic international society into its na- 
tional segments was well on its way to 
consummation, theprotagonistsof nation- 
alism were convinced that this develop- 
ment would strengthen the bonds of in- 
ternational morality rather than weaken 
them. For they believed that, once the 
national aspirations of the liberated peo- 
ples were satisfied and aristocratic rule 
replaced by popular government, noth- 
ing could separate the nations of the 
earth and, conscious of being members of 
the same humanity and inspired by the 
same ideals of freedom, tolerance, and 
peace, they would pursue their national 
destinies in harmony. Actually, the spirit 
of nationalism, once it had materialized 
in national states, proved to be not uni- 
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versalistic and humanitarian but particu- 
laristic and exclusive. When the inter- 
national society of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was destroyed, it 
became obvious that there was nothing 
to take the place of that unifying and re- 
straining element which had been a real 
society superimposed upon the particular 
national societies. The international soli- 
darity of the working class under the 
banner of socialism proved to be an illu- 
sion, and organized religion tended to 
identify itself with the national state 
rather than to transcend it. Thus the na- 
tion became the ultimate point of refer- 
ence for the allegiance of the individual, 
and the members of the different nations 
all had their own particular object of al- 
legiance. We have in Lord Keynes’s por- 
trait of Clemenceau a vivid sketch of this 
new morality of nationalism. 

He felt about France what Pericles felt of 
Athens—unique value in her, nothing else 
mattering..... He had one illusion—France; 
and one disillusion—mankind, _ including 
Frenchmen, and his colleagues not least... .. 
Nations are real things, of whom you love one 
and feel for the rest indifference—or hatred. The 
glory of the nation you love is a desirable end, 
but generally to be obtained at your neigh- 
bor’s expense. Prudence required some measure 
of lip-service to the “‘ideals”’ of foolish Americans 
and hypocritical Englishmen, but it would be 
stupid to believe that there is much room in the 
world, as it really is, for such affairs as the 
League of Nations, or any sense in the principle 
of self-determination except as an ingenious 
formula for rearranging the balance of power 
in one’s own interests.7 


This fragmentation of a formerly cohe- 
sive international society into a multi- 
plicity of morally self-sufficient national 
communities which have ceased to oper- 
ate within a common framework of moral 
precepts is but the outward symptom of 
the profound change which in recent 


7 The Economic Consequences of the Peace (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920), pp. 32, 33- 
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times has transformed the relations be- 
tween universal ethical precepts and the 
particular systems of national ethics. 
This transformation has proceeded in 
two different ways. It has weakened, to 
the point of ineffectiveness, the univer- 
sal, supranational moral rules of conduct, 
which before the age of nationalism had 
imposed a system-—however precarious 
and wide-meshed—of limitations upon 
the international policies of individual 
nations, and it has finally endowed in the 
minds and aspirations of individual na- 
tions their particular national systems of 
ethics with universal validity. 

The crucial test of the vitality of an 
ethical system occurs when its control of 
the consciences and actions of men is 
challenged by another system of moral- 
ity. Thus the relative strength of the 
ethics of humility and self-denial of the 
Sermon on the Mount and of the ethics 
of self-advancement and power of mod- 
ern Western society is determined by the 
extent to which either system of morality 
is able to mold the actions or at least the 
consciences of men in accordance with its 
precepts. Every human being, in so far as 
he is responsive to ethical appeals at all, 
is from time to time confronted with such 
a conflict of conscience, which tests the 
relative strength of conflicting moral 
commands. A similar test must deter- 
mine the respective strength, with regard 
to the conduct of foreign affairs, of the 
supranational ethics, composed of Chris- 
tian, cosmopolitan, and humanitarian 
elements to which the diplomatic lan- 
guage of the time pays its tribute and 
which is postulated by many individual 
writers, and the ethics of nationalism 
which have been on the ascendancy 
throughout the world for the last century 
and a half. 

Now it is indeed true that national 
ethics, as formulated in the philosophy of 


reason of state of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries or in the concept of 
the national interest of the nineteenth 
and twentieth, has in most conflict situa- 
tions proved itself to be superior to uni- 
versal moral rules of conduct. This is ob- 
vious from a consideration of the most 
elemental and also the most important 
conflict situation of this kind, the one 
between the universal ethical precept, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” and the command 
of a particular national ethics, “Thou 
shalt kill under certain conditions the 
enemies of thy country.” The individual 
to whom these two moral rules of con- 
duct are addressed is confronted with a 
conflict between his allegiance to human- 
ity as a whole, manifesting itself in the 
respect for human life as such irrespec- 
tive of nationality or any other particular 
characteristic, and his loyalty to a par- 
ticular nation whose interests he is called 
upon to promote at the price of the lives 
of the members of another nation. This 
conflict is resolved today and has been 
resolved during all modern history by 
most individuals in favor of loyalty to 
the nation. Three factors distinguish, 
however, in this respect, the present age 
from previous ones. 

First, there is the enormously in- 
creased ability of the nation-state to ex- 
ert moral compulsion upon its members, 
which is the result partly of the almost 
divine prestige which the nation enjoys in 
our time, partly of the control over the 
instruments molding public opinion 
which technological developments have 
put at the disposal of the state. 

Second, there is the extent to which 
loyalty to the nation requires the individ- 
ual to disregard universal moral rules of 
conduct. The modern technology of war 
has given the individual opportunities 
for mass destruction unknown to pre- 
vious ages. Today a nation may ask one 





single individual to destroy the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of people by drop- 
ping one atomic bomb, and the compli- 
ance with a demand of such enormous 
consequences demonstrates the weakness 
of supranational ethics more impres- 
sively than the limited violations of uni- 
versal standards, committed in pre- 
atomic times, were able to. 

Finally, there is today, in consequence 
of the two other factors, much less chance 
for the individual to be loyal to supra- 
national ethics when they are in conflict 
with the moral demands of the nation. 
The individual, faced with the enormity 
of the deeds which he is asked to commit 
in the name of the nation, and with the 
overwhelming weight of moral pres- 
sure which the nation exerts upon him, 
would require almost superhuman moral 
strength to resist those demands. The 
magnitude of the infractions of universal 
ethics committed on behalf of the nation 
and of the moral compulsion exerted in 
favor of them affect the qualitative rela- 
tionship of the two systems of ethics. It 
puts in bold relief the desperate weakness 
of universal ethics in its conflict with the 
morality of the nation and decides the 
conflict in favor of the nation before it 
has really started. 

It is at this point that this hopeless 
impotence of universal ethics becomes 
an important factor in bringing about a 
significant and far-reaching change in the 
relations between supranational and na- 
tional systems of morality. It is one of 
the factors which lead to the identifica- 
tion of both. The individual comes to 
realize that the flouting of universal 
standards of morality is not the handi- 
work of a few wicked men but the in- 
evitable outgrowth of the conditions un- 
der which nations exist and pursue their 
aims. He experiences in his own con- 
science the feebleness of universal stand- 
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ards and the preponderance of national 
ethics as forces motivating the actions of 
men on the international scene, and his 
conscience does not cease being ill at 
ease. While, on the one hand, the con- 
tinuous discomfort of a perpetually un- 
easy conscience is too much for him to 
bear, he is too strongly attached to the 
concept of universal ethics to give it up 
altogether. Thus he identifies the moral- 
ity of his own nation with the commands 
of supranational ethics; he pours, as it 
were, the contents of his national ethics 
into the now almost empty bottle of uni- 
versal ethics. So each nation comes to 
know again a universal morality, that is, 
its own national one which is taken to be 
the one which all the other nations ought 
to accept as their own. Instead of the 
universality of an ethics to which all na- 
tions adhere, we have in the end the par- 
ticularity of national ethics which claims 
the right to, and aspires toward, univer- 
sal recognition. There are then as many 
ethical codes claiming universality as 
there are politically active nations. 
Nations no longer oppose each other, 
as they did from the Treaty of West- 
phalia to the Napoleonic Wars and 
then again from the end of the latter 
to the first World War, within a frame- 
work of shared beliefs and common 
values which imposes effective limita- 
tions upon the ends and means of 
their struggle for power. They oppose 
each other now as the standard-bearers 
of ethical systems, each of them of na- 
tional origin and each of them claiming 
and aspiring to provide a supranational 
framework of moral standards which all 
the other nations ought to accept and 
within which their international policies 
ought to operate. The moral code of one 
nation flings the challenge of its univer- 
sal claim into the face of another which 
reciprocates in kind. Compromise, the 
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virtue of the old diplomacy, becomes the 
treason of the new; for the mutual ac- 
commodation of conflicting claims, pos- 
sible or legitimate within a common 
framework of moral standards, amounts 
to surrender when the moral standards 
themselves are the stakes of the conflict. 
Thus, the stage is set for a contest among 
nations whose stakes are no longer their 
relative positions within a political and 
moral system accepted by all but the 
ability to impose upon the other con- 
testants a new universal political and 
moral system recreated in the image of 
the victorious nation’s political and 
moral convictions. 

The first inkling of this development 
from one genuinely universal to a mul- 
tiplicity of particular moral systems 
claiming and competing for universality 
can be detected in the contest between 
Napoleon and the nations allied against 
him. On both sides the contest was 
fought in the name of particular prin- 
ciples claiming universal validity: here 
the principles of the French Revolution, 
there the principle of legitimacy. How- 
ever, with the defeat of Napoleon and the 
failure of the Holy Alliance to uphold its 
principles in competition with the rising 
movement of nationalism, this attempt 
at erecting a particular code of ethics 
into a universal one came to an end and 
thus remained a mere historic interlude. 

The present period of history in which 
generally and, as it seems, permanently 
universal moral rules of conduct are re- 
placed by particular ones claiming uni- 
versality was ushered in by Woodrow 
Wilson’s war “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” It is not by accident and it 
has deep significance that those who 
shared Wilson’s philosophy called that 
war also a “crusade” for democracy; for 
the first World War, as seen from Wil- 
son’s perspective, has indeed this in com- 
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mon with the crusades of the Middle 
Ages: that it was waged for the purpose 
of making one moral system, held by one 
group, prevail in the rest of the world. A 
few months after the democratic crusade 
had gotten under way, in October, 1917, 
the foundations were laid in Russia for 
another moral and political structure 
which on its part, while accepted only 
by a fraction of humanity, was claimed 
to provide the common roof under which 
all humankind would once live together 
in justice and in peace. While in the 
twenties this latter claim was supported 
by insufficient power and, hence, was 
little more than a theoretical postulate, 
the democratic universalism retired from 
the scene of active politics and isolation- 
ism took its place. It was only in the the- 
oretical challenge which the priests of the 
new Marxian universalism flung in the 
face of the democratic world and in the 
moral, political, and economic ostracism 
with which the latter met the challenge 
that the conflict between the two univer- 
salisms made itself felt at that time in the 
field of international politics. In the thir- 
ties the philosophy of naziism, grown in 
the soil of a particular nation, proclaimed 
itself the new moral code which would 
replace the vicious creed of bolshevism 
and the decadent morality of democracy 
and would impose itself upon mankind. 
The second World War, viewed in the 
light of our present discussion, tested in 
the form of an armed conflict the validity 
of this claim of naziism to universality, 
and naziism lost the test. Yet in the 
minds of many on the side of the United 
Nations, the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the Declaration of Yalta 
had made the second World War also a 
contest for universal democracy, and 
democracy, too, lost the test. With the 
termination of the second World War the 
two remaining moral and political sys- 





tems claiming universal validity, democ- 
racy and communism, entered into active 
competition for the dominance of the 
world, and that is the situation in which 
we find ourselves today. 

It would be the most dangerous of il- 
lusions to overlook or even to belittle the 
depth of the difference which exists, in 
view of the moral limitations of inter- 
national politics, between that situation 
and the condition of the modern state 
system from the end of the religious wars 
to the entrance of the United States into 
the first World War. One needs only to 
pick at random any conflict which 
occurred in that latter period, with the 
exception of the Napoleonic Wars, and 
compare it with the conflicts which have 
torn the world apart in the last three 
decades in order to realize the impor- 
tance of that difference. Let us compare 
the issues which brought France and the 
Hapsburgs into almost continual conflict 
from the beginning of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, or 
which pitted Great Britain and Prussia 
against France in the eighteenth century, 
with the international issues of our time. 
The former were of territorial aggran- 
dizement and dynastic competition; 
what was at stake was the more or less 
of glory, wealth, and power. Neither the 
Austrian nor the British nor the French 
nor the Prussian “way of life,’ that is, 
their system of beliefs and ethical convic- 
tions, was at stake. This is exactly what 
is at stake today. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries none of the con- 
testants cn the international scene as- 
pired to impose his own particular sys- 
tem of ethics, provided he had one, upon 
the others. The very possibility of such 
an aspiration never occurred to them, 
since they were aware only of one uni- 
versal moral code to which they all gave 
unquestioning allegiance. This was the 
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world which Gibbon, in a celebrated pas- 
sage of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, suggested be considered 

as one great republic, whose various inhabi- 
tants have attained almost the same level of 
politeness and cultivation. The balance of 
power will continue to fluctuate, and the pros- 
perity of our own or the neighboring kingdoms 
may be alternately exalted or depressed: but 
these events cannot essentially injure our gen- 
eral state of happiness, the system of arts, and 
laws, and manners, which so advantageously 
distinguish, above the rest of mankind, the 
Europeans and their colonies. .. . . The abuses 
of tyranny are restrained by the mutual in- 
fluence of fear and shame; republics have ac- 
quired order and stability; monarchies have 
imbibed the principles of freedom, or, at least, 
of moderation; and some sense of honour and 
justice is introduced into the most defective 
constitutions by the general manners of the 
times. In peace, the progress of knowledge and 
industry is accelerated by the emulation of so 
many active rivals: in war, the European forces 
are exercised by temperate and undecisiv: 
contests.® 

That common “system of arts, and 
laws, and manners,” ‘“‘the same level of 
politeness and cultivation,” and the 
“sense of honour and justice,’ which 
Gibbon had detected in “the general 
manners of the times” and which for the 
state systems of the eighteenth century 
were a lived and living reality, have to- 
day in the main become a historic 
reminiscence, lingering on in learned 
treatises, utopian tracts, and diplomatic 
documents, but no longer capable of 
moving men to action. 

Only shreds and fragments survive of 
this system of supranational ethics which 
exerts its restraining influence upon in- 
ternational politics, as we have seen, 
only in isolated instances, such as killing 
in peacetime and preventive war. As for 
the influence of that system of supra- 
national ethics upon the conscience of the 
actors on the international scene, it is 


8 Op. cit. (Modern Library ed.), II, 93 ff. 
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rather like the feeble rays, barely visible 
above the horizon of consciousness, of a 
sun which has already set. Since the first 
World War, with ever increasing inten- 
sity and generality, each of the contest- 
ants in the international arena claims in 
his “way of life’ to possess the whole 
truth of morality and politics which the 
others may reject only at their peril. 
With fierce exclusiveness all contestants 
equate their national conceptions of mo- 
rality with what all mankind must and 
will ultimately accept and live by. In 
this, the ethics of international politics 
reverts to the politics and morality of 
tribalism, of the crusades, and of the 
religious wars. 

However much the content and objec- 
tives of today’s nationalistic ethics may 
differ from those of primitive tribes or of 
the Thirty Years’ War, they do not differ 
in the function which they fulfil for 
international politics, and in the moral 
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climate which they create. The morality 
of the particular group, far from limiting 
the struggle for power on the interna- 
tional scene, gives that struggle a feroci- 
ousness and intensity not known to other 
ages. For the claim to universality which 
inspires the moral code of one particular 
group is incompatible with the identical 
claim of another group; the world has 
room for only one, and the other must 
yield or be destroyed. Thus, carrying 
their idols before them, the nationalistic 
masses of our time meet in the interna- 
tional arena, each group convinced that 
it executes the mandate of history, that 
it does for humanity what it seems to 
do for itself, and that it fulfils a sacred 
mission ordained by providence, how- 
ever defined. 

Little do they know that they meet 
under an empty sky from which the gods 
have departed. 
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UTILITARIANISM 


A. C. EWING 


ERTAINLY the most popular and 
perhaps the most plausible view 
among thinkers on ethics has 

been utilitarianism. This term is used in 
a narrower and in a wider sense. It may 
stand for hedonistic utilitarianism, which 
regards pleasure as the only good and 
pain as the only evil, or it may stand for 
any view which makes the rightness of 
an act depend solely on its conduciveness 
to good without committing one to any 
particular theory as to what things are 
good. I shall use it in the wider sense in 
this article. The term “‘ideal utilitarian- 
ism”’ has often been used in recent years 
to stand for those forms of utilitarianism 
which are not hedonistic. 

Hedonistic utilitarianism is, in any 
case, incredible to me. The analytic form 
of hedonism according to which “‘good”’ 
just means “pleasant” or “conducive to 
pleasure’” is obviously false and has in 
fact not been held consistently by any 
important thinker; but it has been a 
common view that the only characteris- 
tic which makes something good (other- 
wise than merely as a means) is its 
pleasantness and that its goodness is in 
proportion to the latter. This seems to 
be what is meant by saying that pleasure 
is the only good. Some thinkers (e.g., 
Hume and, in modern times, Schlick) 
have given a naturalistic definition of 
“good” as that for which people feel ap- 
proval and have then on the basis of an 
empirical survey of what people general- 
ly approve inferred the truth of hedon- 
ism. The naturalist premise I have criti- 


‘Including under this the avoidance of pain. 


cized elsewhere,? but, even granting its 
truth, it seems quite clear that it would 
not lead to hedonism as ordinarily under- 
stood. Examining the question purely 
empirically, it may well be the case that 
people only feel approval for the kinds of 
action and qualities of character which 
will in general bring pleasure to someone; 
but it is certainly not true that the ap- 
proval is proportionate to the amount 
either of actual or of anticipated pleas- 
ure, and on such a theory of good this 
ought to settle the matter. On the other 
hand, where a person who does not com- 
mit himself to a naturalistic theory of 
good is a hedonist, as in the case of Sidg- 
wick, his hedonism must involve falling 
back on an intuition that at least pleas- 
ure is good; and it is therefore vulnerable 
to criticism on the ground that, if we ac- 
cept this intuition, we must in consisten- 
cy accept other, equally respectable, 
ethical intuitions which imply that it is 
not the only good. 

It is easy to give imaginary illustra- 
tions which show that hedonism is not an 
adequate ethical theory either from the 
point of view of the nonnaturalist or from 
that of the man who identifies “‘good” 
with “actually desired,” “approved,” or 
“liked by most people.” If, in regard to 
each of the examples I shall give, we ask 
either whether most people would in fact 
feel as they should on the hedonist theory 
or whether it would be right to judge as 
the hedonist theory requires, it seems to 
me that the answer can only be in the 
negative. 

2 See my book, The Definition of Good (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947). 
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Suppose, in the first place, I were of- 
fered as alternatives thirty years more 
of life as pleasant as the most pleasant 
week I have ever experienced on condi- 
tion that I went mad or could only enjoy 
the pleasures of a pig and twenty-nine 
years of life equally pleasant with the 
pleasures of a good and reasonably culti- 
vated human being. Would it not be ra- 
tional and right to choose the second al- 
ternative rather than the first even 
though the pleasure was ex hypothesi 
less and even if my choice neither in- 
creased nor diminished the pleasures of 
others? The fact that I should in practice 
soon get bored by the life of a pig and 
cease to enjoy it much is irrelevant; it is 
logically, if not practically, possible that 
this might be countered by subjecting 
me to a psychological or physiological 
treatment which would change my na- 
ture and make me totally content with it. 
But we can still see that it would be bet- 
ter, even apart from the effects on others, 
not to sacrifice my rational nature rather 
than for the sake of a little additional 
pleasure to submit myself to the treat- 
ment in question. And I am sure that I 
myself and most other people would feel 
disapproval on contemplating such a 
course, so that, even if ‘‘good’’—which 
heaven forbid!—does mean that ‘which 
is an object of the attitude of approval,” 
it will still follow that the course is not 
the better one to adopt. 

Or suppose two communities: the 
members of one unjust, selfish, stupid, 
and addicted almost solely to animal 
pleasures, the members of the other in- 
telligent, artistic, loving, and highly 
moral; but suppose that the amount of 
pleasure enjoyed in the two communities 
were so similar that we could not say 
which we enjoyed more, and similarly 
with pain. It might be objected that a 
community whose members had the good 
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qualities mentioned would naturally as a 
consequence of these qualities be happier 
than the community whose members had 
the opposite bad ones, but we may sup- 
pose that the latter community lived 
under much less favorable external cir- 
cumstances than the former and so were 
subjected to ills which the other escaped 
and that this occurred to an extent just 
sufficient to outweigh the hedonistic ef- 
fects of their good qualities. It may also be 
objected that we cannot measure different 
pleasures so exactly as to talk about their 
equality, but this can be met by sub- 
stituting for “equal” “such that we could 
not on hedonistic grounds prefer either 
to the other.’’ We need not argue against 
a person who held that there could be no 
comparison, even a rough one, between 
such different pleasures, since he could 
not possibly be a hedonist. Now it is ob- 
viously a possible situation that the 
pleasure of the two communities might 
correspond sufficiently closely for us at 
any rate not to be able to say which com- 
munity was happier, but in that case it 
would still be perfectly obvious both that 
we should in fact prefer and that it would 
be right to prefer the latter as having 
more intrinsic value in their lives. 
Again, is it not the case that, of two 
modes of distribution which produce the 
same total amount of pleasure, one may 
be intrinsically preferable to the other 
because it is fairer? Would the state of 
Cambridge be as good as it is if nobody 
in the town except me had any pleasure 
at all but if I had pleasure seventy thou- 
sand times as intense as the average 
pleasure which the seventy thousand or 
so inhabitants now enjoy? If I could 
have a little more pleasure than the sum 
total of that enjoyed by the inhabitants 
at the expense of everybody else in the 
town losing all chance of pleasure, would 
it be my duty to bring this about, as it 
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would have to be on the hedonist view 
that it is always our duty to do what will 
produce the greatest pleasure? 
Suppose, again, two men, A and B, 
shipwrecked with only one life-belt be- 
tween them. Suppose A to be the father 
of a large family of young children and 
to hold a position of great responsibility 
with great prospects of useful service be- 
fore him and B to have no dependents 
and no important responsibilities. Would 
there not still be a great difference in 
value between the action of B if he vol- 
untarily sacrificed the life-belt to A and 
the action of A if he took the life-belt by 
force from B, even though the results of 
the two actions were similar? Finally, 
suppose two men who are deriving at the 
moment equal pleasure, one from enjoy- 
ing the company of friends he loves and 
the other from torturing enemies he 
hates. Let us abstract from consequences 
and ask about the value or disvalue of 
the state of mind itself as a temporary 
condition apart from all consequences. 
This is a perfectly legitimate question to 
ask, at least on the hedonist view, for 
hedonism depends on a separation of 
what is good only as a means from what 
is good as an end. Then, is it not perfectly 
plain that, although the pleasure enjoyed 
by the two men at the time is equal, the 
state of mind of the one at the time, even 
apart from its consequences, is very 
much less desirable than the state of 
mind of the other? This would be true 
even if the victims of the man’s hate did 
not suffer from the proceedings but he 
only believed they did, as, for example, 
a witch doctor might who thought he 
could bring great suffering on his foes by 
roasting images of them over a slow fire. 
If a person examines these cases care- 
fully, it is difficult for me to see how, un- 
less he is in some way confused or deter- 
mined to stick to his theory at all costs, 








he can resist the conclusion that, what- 

ever ethical theory be true, hedonism js 

false. And even if it were said that to cal] 

something “good” just meant that peo- 

ple generally feel an emotion of approval 

for it, it would be easy to retort by show- 

ing from these illustrations that people’s 

emotions of approval were not deter- 

mined solely by the pleasure-giving 

capacity of a thing, anticipated or actual. 

For it is clear that their feelings of ap- 

proval and disapproval would agree rath- 
er with my verdict than with the verdict 
which a consistent hedonist should give. 
But utilitarianism in the wider sense 

is much more plausible than the hedonis- 
tic variety. Utilitarianism in general may 

be defined as the view that the right ac- 
tion is always the action most conducive 
to the good and that this is what makes 
it right. Utilitarians have sometimes 
stated their theory in a way which laid it 
unnecessarily open to objections; but I 
think that the best way of further defin- 
ing the position would be to say that it 
means that the only factors which deter- 
mine whether an action is right or wrong 
are (a) the amount of good or evil it is 
likely to produce relative to that which 
its alternatives are likely to produce and 
(b) the degree of probability of the pro- 
duction of each item of this, a diminution 
in the probability of occurrence of a good 
or evil counting as if it were a proportion- 
ate diminution in its amount. If the view 
could be applied mathematically, the 
amount of a good or evil would be multi- 
plied by the fraction expressing the prob- 
ability of producing it and the products 
added in the case of good and subtracted 
in the case of evil. This would be done 
with all the items of good or evil which 
the action had, as far as we could see, 
any chance of producing, until we had 
completed the sum for each alternative 
proposed action. The utilitarian would 
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then pronounce that action obligatory 
in a given situation which was represent- 
ed by the greatest positive quantity, or, 
if the situation was so unfortunate that 
there were no possible actions represent- 
ed by positive quantities, that action 
which was represented by the least nega- 
tive quantity. If several possible actions 
were in this calculus represented by 
equal quantities, greater if positive or 
less if negative than the quantity of any 
other alternative, they would all be right 
and none of them obligatory; but it 
would be obligatory to perform one or 
other of them though it would not mat- 
ter which was performed. Such mathe- 
matical calculations in ethics are un- 
fortunately impracticable; but, on the 
other hand, it is clear that we can to 
some extent rationally compare different 
goods and evils and, allowing for their 
relative probability, judge one greater 
than another, and the utilitarian usually 
seems to mean that these two circum- 
stances—namely, the amount of good or 
evil and the probability of either—are 
the only factors which determine wheth- 
er an action is right or wrong. For ex- 
ample, the relation of a possible act to a 
past event—to a promise or to a wrong 
done in the past for which the act is sup- 
posed to constitute reparation—is to him 
quite irrelevant except in so far as it pro- 
vides a reason for thinking that the good 
or evil done by it is likely to be greater 
or less than it otherwise would be. 

The chief argument for utilitarianism 
is that it seems very difficult to resist the 
conviction that it must be wrong deliber- 
ately to produce less good when I could 
produce more. For is not this equivalent 
to deliberately throwing away or de- 
stroying some good? While we obviously 
have an obligation to do good, it is diffi- 
cult to see what point or sense there could 
be in doing anything which did not pro- 
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duce good and a fortiori in doing 
something which diminished the amount 
of good available. Now to produce less 
good when we could produce more is 
equivalent to diminishing the amount of 
good available. That it tends to produce 
a good seems not only a reason but the 
only ultimate reason for doing anything, 
and, if so, it seems to follow that the only 
ultimate ground which makes an action 
obligatory must be its conduciveness to 
the production of good. This is at least a 
very plausible position to take up. Fur- 
ther, the view can be interpreted in a way 
which adequately explains and co-ordi- 
nates our different duties. 

Let us, however, now consider criti- 
cisms which have been brought against 
it. One is that, if the view were true,we 
could never know what we ought to do 
or even have a well-founded opinion on 
the subject. For we can only at the best 
forecast the consequences of an action 
for a very limited period of time, yet the 
consequences are infinite. The immediate 
effects of my action will influence the 
events which come next, these the events 
afterward, and so on ad infinitum (or at 
least until the end of the world), and how 
can I possibly know that some event in, 
say, A.D. 2000 or 10,000 will not, because 
of my action now, be materially different 
from what it would have been in sucha 
way as to produce an amount of evil 
which will altogether outweigh the 
foreseeable advantages of the action 
which I now perform? 

However, this objection, if valid at all, 
will hold not only against utilitarianism 
but against any view which makes con- 
sequences relevant at all in determining 
what it is right to do. Even if the good 
produced is not the sole factor in decid- 
ing what is right, it is surely an impor- 
tant one. Even if utilitarianism is reject- 
ed, it is difficult, indeed, to have an 
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ethics which will take no account of con- 
sequences. But, if we take any account 
of consequences at all, may not an action 
which would otherwise be right be ren- 
dered wrong by the occurrence in the re- 
mote future of consequences which no- 
body could at the time of action have 
predicted? It is therefore incumbent on 
all writers on ethics to consider the ob- 
jection seriously and not merely treat it 
as a convenient stone to throw at utili- 
tarianism. 

I think the answer is that what is 
relevant to the rightness of an action is 
not its actual consequences but the con- 
sequences the likelihood of which could, 
humanly speaking, be foreseen. If I ask 
somebody to call on me and he is run 
over and killed on his way to my house, 
this does not make my action in inviting 
him a wrong one. In determining what is 
right, we can ignore unforeseeable con- 
sequences because we can have no reason 
for anticipating that they will be bad 
rather than good or good rather than 
bad. By the rule of probabilities they 
should not influence us because the un- 
certainty affects ail alternative actions 
equally. Since unknown consequences 
may be good as well as bad, the prospect 
of them does not even favor inaction 
against action. Besides inaction itself 
also has its unforeseeable consequences. 

There are two further points which 
help to assuage the doubts aroused by 
this question of unpredictable conse- 
quences. First, the importance of remote 
consequences in deciding what is right is 
greatly diminished by the fact that a 
particular action can never be more than 
a small part of the total cause of these 
and will as such grow progressively less 
important in proportion to their remote- 
ness. The farther removed they are, the 
greater will be the number of other con- 
tributory causes, and so the smaller the 








share of our act in their production. It js 
no doubt true that what is in itself a very 
minor matter might, given a certain 
situation, just “turn the scale” and pre- 
cipitate a great disaster. But the odds 
against any particular act producing 
such important effects are enormous, 
unless we have some special information 
which makes it likely; and in that case 
we are not discussing possible totally un- 
known effects but possible effects of 
which we can reasonably be expected to 
take some account. Even if one carries 
the effects of my action to infinity, one 
only makes them an infinitesimally small 
part of the cause, and therefore negli- 
gible, and makes the chance that they 
will produce a decisive effect on any- 
thing in the infinitely removed future by 
just turning the scale, as I have suggest- 
ed, infinitesimally small. 

Second, there is some reason to think 
that the unknown effects are more likely 
to be favorable to an alternative which 
is on the ground of the foreseeable con- 
sequences judged to be right than to an 
alternative judged to be wrong, since 
good tends to produce further good and 
evil further evil effects. I think that this 
is both a justified empirical induction 
and a true metaphysical principle. There- 
fore, in so far as this is true, the likeli- 
hood of unknown consequences, so far 
from adding to the uncertainty, only 
constitutes an additional reason in favor 
of the act already judged to be right. 
This has, however, a rather different 
bearing on cases in which we are inclined 
“to do evil so that good may come.” In 
such a case it is well to remember that 
we can forecast only a small part of the 
total consequences and that, although 
we cannot foretell what specific bad ef- 
fects the evil in our means will have, we 
have good reason to think that it is likely 
to cause some unanticipated bad re- 
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sults; and the probability of this must 
be set against the good which we expect 
to achieve by our action. This does not 
justify the conclusion that it is always 
wrong to adopt evil means for a good end 
(e.g., lie or use violence); but it should 
make us at least very cautious about do- 
ing so. 

So, to sum up, the existence of unfore- 
seeable consequences generally either 
makes no difference to what we ought to 
do or constitutes an additional reason for 
choosing the course already judged to be 
right on other grounds. But where we are 
inclined to judge it right to use bad 
means for the attainment of some good 
end, the existence of unforeseeable con- 
sequences justifies further doubts against 
this, in any case, questionable procedure, 
since evil is liable to produce evil. 

Another objection which has been 
brought against utilitarianism is that it 
does not do justice to the unconditional 
character which duty bears, since, ac- 
cording to it, duty still depends on an 
end beyond itself. But the unconditional- 


_ness of duty does not mean that no con- 


ditions affect the question of what our 
duty is, but only that, once granting a 
certain act to be our duty for whatever 
reasons, it is unconditionally obligatory 
on us. The duty, for example, to take 
certain measures to save a life is nonethe- 
less unconditional because it has an ob- 
ject, the saving of the life, and may not 
be universal. Even if not a duty in all 
cases, in those cases where it is a duty it 
will still apply with undiminished force. 
Duty is unconditional in the sense that 
the fact that something is our duty is a 
sufficient reason, though not necessarily 
a sufficient psychological cause, for act- 
ing in that way, whatever our desires and 
whatever the circumstances. It does not 
need the concurrence of any other condi- 
tions (e.g., profitableness to the agent). 
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It may indeed be the case that one of the 
data I ought to take into account before 
deciding whether I ought to do some- 
thing is the state of my desires. This is 
highly relevant in such cases as the 
choice of a wife or the choice of a profes- 
sion, and people have often acted in these 
matters in a way which was not merely 
detrimental to their own happiness but 
morally wrong because they suppressed 
certain desires for the sake of economic 
advantage, as when a man marries a rich 
woman whom he does not love. But if, 
having once taken my own desires into 
account, where necessary, among other 
data, I have decided that I ought to do 
something, I must not take my desires 
into account again and say “I ought to 
do this, but I have such a strong desire 
not to do it that it outweighs the obliga- 
tion.”’ To take this line would be, having 
decided that my desire not to do some- 
thing is outbalanced in importance by 
other factors, to treat my desire after all 
as if it were more important than all the 
other factors put together, despite my 
decision that they are more important 
than it. Duty has a certain authority and 
compelling power which is well brought 
out by writers like Kant and Butler, but 
this authority attaches to whatever is 
our duty, and the recognition of it cannot 
tell us what our duty is. To this last ques- 
tion the answer of the utilitarian seems 
much more satisfactory than that of 
Kant and is defensible against at least 
any of the more obvious objections. 

If the objection is raised that a “cate- 
gorical imperative” cannot be based on 
what is merely probable, we must reply 
that no system of ethics can possibly 
avoid basing at least some of its duties on 
what is merely probable. If I fire at a 
private enemy, it is not certain that I 
shall kill or wound him; if I give medicine 
to a sick person, it is not certain that I 











shall benefit him. But does this make it 
not a duty to abstain from the one action 
and perform the other? And surely the 
former would not be a violation of duty 
but for the probable or possible conse- 
quences in the way of injury, and the 
latter not a fulfilment of duty but for the 
probable or possible benefit to the 
patient. 

Another difficulty is raised by the 
diversity of the goods which have to be 
taken into account. Can we compare and 
measure against each other such different 
kinds of good as virtue and pleasure, 
scientific knowledge and love; and, if we 
cannot do this, how can we, when a num- 
ber of different goods are involved, de- 
cide which course is likely to produce the 
greatest good? This difficulty has been 
used as an argument for utilitarianism of 
the hedonistic type, but it is not really 
removed even if we adopt that view. We 
should find it almost as hard to compare 
two experiences of very different kinds 
in respect of pleasure and quite as hard 
to say how much pain it would be worth 
incurring to gain a certain pleasure or 
how much pleasure it would be worth 
missing to escape so much pain. Further, 
we should note that there are cases of 
comparison among different kinds of 
values which even a_ thoroughgoing 
hedonist can hardly reduce to a compari- 
son of pleasures, for example, marking 
examination papers. Here we are often 
certain that one candidate is on the 
whole much better than another, though 
in some respects he may be much worse, 
that is, he may be less accurate about de- 
tails but show more grasp of the subject 
as a whole or be less systematic but have 
more originality and common sense. I do 
not claim that examiners are infallible 
in their decisions or deny the existence 
of many very difficult border-line cases, 
but every person who has taken part in 
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examining will know that it is possible to 
form a tolerably reasonable estimate of 
the comparative merits of different can- 
didates despite the fact that this involves 
to some extent the balancing against one 
another of qualities of quite different 
kinds. Such a comparison obviously can- 
not be reduced to a comparison of pleas- 
ures or pains, even if that were possible 
with more specifically ethical reasoning, 
as the hedonist would maintain. It is cer- 
tainly not a question of judging how 
much pleasure or pain the different char- 
acteristics of the candidates’ work give 
to the examiner or to anybody else or of 
estimating the ultimate hedonic effects 
of the mental qualities displayed in the 
examination. Even if the value in life of 
these qualities were dependent only on 
their pleasure-giving capacity, we are 
certainly able to compare them in exam- 
ining without any reference to this. 

The ideal utilitarian will insist that we 
cannot deny the fact that we do compare 
different kinds of good and evil; and, 
even if we are not ourselves ideal utili- 
tarians, we can hardly help admitting 
that we must do this if we are to decide 
rationally many of the practical ques- 
tions which we all claim to decide. Even 
those who are not utilitarians will find it 
hard to maintain an ethics which does 
not admit at least the relevance of conse- 
quences, though they may not be all- 
important; and, if they are relevant at 
all, we must compare their value in order 
to determine their importance. 

It is sometimes objected that utili- 
tarianism depends on the distinction be- 
tween what is good in itself and what is 
good only as a means and that no such 
sharp distinction between ends and 
means can be maintained. Now it is no 
doubt true that most things which are 
good as ends are good also as means and 
that many things which are good as 
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means are good also as ends. But the 
utilitarian can allow for this in his cal- 
culations and, in computing what good 
something will do, add its own value as 
an end-in-itself to the value of its con- 
sequences. It is also urged that the good- 
ness of something good depends on its 
context and that we cannot hold that in 
a different context it would necessarily 
be good at all or at least that the degree 
of its goodness would remain the same. 
Can anything be good in itself when noth- 
ing exists or could exist by itself apart 
from other things? Now “‘good in itself”’ 
may have sometimes been used in such a 
way as to call for these criticisms, but it 
need not be. The utilitarian may mean 
by this phrase simply “good itself” (in 
opposition to what has not the charac- 
teristic of goodness itself, e.g., pulling a 
tooth out, but produces other things 
which have it). He may still hold that 
something can really have the character- 
istic in some contexts, not in others, or 
that the degree of its goodness may vary 
according to the context and in some 
contexts even give place to badness. The 
goodness or badness of something, that 
is, need not depend only on its qualities; 
it may depend partly on its relations to 
other things. 

Some opponents of utilitarianism have 
maintained that they could see no con- 
nection between good and ought, but I 
must say that the connection has always 
seemed to me quite evident. Nor do I 
find it necessary, like some people, to in- 
troduce “fought to be’’ as a mediating 
term and argue that the good is what 
ought to be and therefore I ought to 
produce it. I do not attach any meaning 
to “ought to be” except “ought to be 
produced by someone,” but it seems to 
me evident that the fact that something 
is good directly carries with it the conclu- 
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sion that I ought to produce it if I can, 
other things being equal. 

Perhaps those who cannot see this in 
the case of good might find it easier to 
see it if they considered the parallel case 
of evil. Suppose there is some great evil 
about to befall which they and they alone 
could avert without violating any other 
obligation or producing any harmful con- 
sequences whatever. Surely it follows at 
once that they are under an obligation 
to prevent the disaster; surely this is im- 
plied by the very nature of evil! If this 
applies to great evils, it will apply also 
to small, except that the obligation to 
avert them would be the more likely to 
be outweighted by other obligations or 
even by the fact that this would always 
involve a certain amount of trouble and 
expenditure of time for the person who 
did it, which might, if the evil was very 
small, really not be worth while; but that 
would be because the evil to be averted 
was a lesser evil than the evil involved in 
taking action. If the threat of evil thus 
necessarily carries with it an obligation, 
why not the promise of good? I myself 
cannot see any better reason for produc- 
ing something than that it is good. That, 
other things being equal, we ought to do 
what good we can seems to me to be one 
of the few propositions outside mathe- 
matics which we really see to be true 
a priori. 

The doctrine of utilitarianism is, of 
course, quite compatible with the stern 
duty of sacrifice, for, though the right act 
is intended to produce the greatest good, 
this may involve the sacrifice of one’s 
own good and even the incurring of great 
suffering one’s self for the greater good of 
others. The utilitarian will indeed hold 
that we are never required to sacrifice 
our own greater good for the lesser good 
of others, but this does not seem an un- 
reasonable view. More difficult to accept 








is the logicai corollary of utilitarianism 
—that it is not only not obligatory but 
actually wrong to sacrifice one’s own 
greater good for the lesser good of an- 
other—but the paradox is softened if we 
remember that wrong actions are not 
necessarily morally blameworthy. To do 
this would only be morally blameworthy 
for a utilitarian who thought it morally 
wrong and yet did it, and we should pre- 
sumably have to admit that, if he 
thought it morally wrong, it was morally 
wrong and blameworthy for him to do it. 
We may therefore substitute ‘‘mistaken”’ 
for ‘‘wrong,”’ and then the assertion does 
not seem so obviously unjustified. Our 
tendency to praise a person for making 
sacrifices which go even beyond what is 
required may be explained by the fact 
that it suggests a good disposition and 
that most people are far more likely to 
go wrong through sacrificing themselves 
too little than through sacrificing them- 
selves too much, so that we admire and 
encourage the other tendency even to 
excess, provided the good sacrificed is 
not moral but hedonistic. Further, a 
person who is always making nice cal- 
culations as to whether he has not sac- 
rificed to another more of his own ad- 
vantage than he is ethically required to 
do is not the best type of character, nor 
is he likely to produce the greatest good 
in practice. 

That there is another side to the pic- 
ture must not, however, be overlooked. 
A generous willingness to sacrifice one’s 
self on the part of potential cannon fod- 
der without due inquiry as to the worth 
of the ends for which one is to be sacri- 
ficed is a chief prop of aggressive mili- 
tarism. Few men could be more self- 
sacrificing on occasion than a really 
fanatical Nazi, yet few could be more 
evil. Again, when excessive sacrifices are 
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made for the sake of an individual, as 
sometimes in family life, they may easily 
have the undesired effect of increasing 
the selfishness of their recipient. At any 
rate, my good is as much a good as any- 
body else’s. Even if it is held that it is 
not morally blameworthy to sacrifice my 
own pleasure provided no other harm is 
thereby done, it-is certainly morally 
blameworthy for me, deliberately and 
uselessly, to sacrifice any other intrinsic 
good of mine (e.g., the moral, aesthetic, 
and intellectual goods of which I am 
capable). 

Another objection that may be ad- 
vanced against the utilitarian is that the 
rightness or wrongness of an action does 
not depend on its results but on its mo- 
tives. That it depends only on its motives 
is obviously false but that it should de- 
pend partly on its motives and partly on 
its consequences is not necessarily in- 
compatible with utilitarianism, though it 
is with the hedonistic form of utilitari- 
anism. If pleasure is not the only good, 
among the things which are intrinsically 
good may well be actions done from cer- 
tain motives, and any intrinsic goodness 
of the action itself would have to be 
taken into account in computing the 
total amount of good likely to be pro- 
duced. It follows that, if I act from a 
bad motive and could have acted from a 
better, I am not acting rightly. Even if 
my action is outwardly exactly the same 
as the right action, still the good pro- 
duced will be less than it would have 
been if I had acted from the right mo- 
tive, for in that case, over and above the 
good in the consequences, there would 
have been present intrinsic good instead 
of intrinsic evil in the action or (if we 
prefer to say that) in the state of mind 
accompanying the action. This is quite 
apart from the fact that the motive is 
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liable in various subtle ways to affect, 
even against the agent’s intention, the 
consequences of the action. 

The attack on the nonhedonistic vari- 
eties of utilitarianism has, however, been 
based mainly on the existence of certain 
duties (e.g., keeping promises) which do 
not seem to be wholly dependent on, and 
subordinate to, the production of good. 
It does seem clear that we ought in gen- 
eral to keep promises and abstain from 
cheating even where, as far as we can 
tell, we should do more good by cheating 
or breaking a promise. I do not say that 
there are no conceivable circumstances 
under which it would be right to cheat or 
to break promises; but I do say that it 
would certainly not be the mark of a 
good man to do such things on every oc- 
casion when he thought their conse- 
quences would be more good than evil. 
Is it really right, it may be asked, to fur- 
ther the greatest good by all means in 
our power including, if necessary, the 
most caddish and abominable, and, if 
not, how can utilitarianism be defen- 
sible? The utilitarian can meet the argu- 
ment, at least up to a certain point, by 
saying that in fact we can very rarely 
produce the greatest good by caddish 
means, and that, even if in some cases 
we can, it is best to go on the general rule 
that we cannot, because, if we tried to 
decide each particular case on its indi- 
vidual merits, we should, owing to the 
difficulties in the way of calculating con- 
sequences, go wrong more frequently 
than if we stuck to the general rule. Few, 
whether utilitarians or not, would go so 
far as to say that a man ought not to fire 
in order to save his own life if attacked 
by a homicidal maniac or tell a lie to 

prevent a murder, but that does not pre- 
vent one from saying that in all cases 
where there are not the strongest and 
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clearest reasons against it it is more use- 
ful to abide by the general rule. An im- 
portant reason for this is that there are 
good empirical grounds for thinking that 
cheating is liable to have bad conse- 
quences over and above any particular: 
effects we can foresee from the specific 
action. 

Most people, however, cannot really 
rid themselves of the idea that certain 
actions of the type commonly called ‘“‘un- 
just,” “dishonorable,” ‘‘caddish,” and 
“dirty” are intrinsically evil; that there 
is something bad over and above the 
consequences in, for instance, knowingly 
condemning an innocent man or robbing 
a friend who had completely trusted you. 
This has won support for antiutilitarian 
views, but even the utilitarian is not 
bound to think only of consequences. 
Actions have as much claim as anything 
has to be classed among the things which 
can be intrinsically good or evil, and 
their intrinsic goodness or badness will 
have to be considered in computing the 
total good produced. Cheating, lying, and 
unjust and caddish conduct generally are 
evil in themselves and, though this evil 
can hardly be great enough to outweigh 
all possible good consequences, yet, when 
we have taken into account the circum- 
stances relating to consequences of which 
I have spoken above, it may be sufficient 
to outweigh any which are, in most 
cases, likely to accrue. 

I have already pointed out that the 
utilitarian may consistently ascribe in- 
trinsic goodness or badness to actions on 
account of their motive, but this is not 
enough here, since it is a question of de- 
ciding what is right objectively. Granted 
the motive of the agent is simply to do 
what is right because it is right, he will 
still have to decide the question of 
whether it is right or wrong to lie in a 
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particular case where the consequences 
of lying seem good, and merely to refer 
to his motive will not help. To tell me 
that I ought to act from a desire to do 
what is right will not of itself inform me 
as to what is right. But the utilitarian 
may consistently hold that value, or its 
opposite, belongs to certain actions not 
only because of their motives but be- 
cause of certain relations they have to 
persons. This is seen not least in the 
cases where we think it legitimate, owing 
to the special circumstances, not to be 
quite straightforward or quite just. In 
such cases we, in so far as we are moral, 
shall still regard the deceit or injustice 
as regrettable and intrinsically undesir- 
able, even if we honestly think it neces- 
sary to avoid a greater evil in the particu- 
lar case. The action does not contain so 
much intrinsic evil as if we thought the 
lie, etc., wrong, but it still, we feel, con- 
tains some. There seems to be a special 
evil about lying, for example, apart from 
that which belongs to all morally wrong 
acts merely as such, and this evil may 
well be part of the reason why lies are 
usually wrong. This can be maintained 
without a vicious circle, for the evil does 
not result from the lie being a wrong act 
but simply from its being a lie, as the 
specific value of an aesthetic or intellec- 
tual experience is due, not to its being 
morally right to produce or undergo that 
experience, but simply to the character 
of the experience as aesthetic or intellec- 
tual, which in its turn is part of the rea- 
son why it is right to bring about such 
experiences. 

The view that we know a priori that 
certain kinds of actions are wrong in ab- 
solutely all circumstances irrespective of 
their consequences has been generally 
discarded by philosophers, but there is 
an alternative, more defensible view 


which is commonly opposed to utilitari- 
anism of any variety. It is the theory put 
forward in Great Britain by Sir David 
Ross, according to which we have, in- 
dependently of the good or evil produced, 
not, indeed, obligations which hold absu- 
lutely in all cases but what he calls 
“prima facie duties.” What is meant by 
a prima facie duty is an obligation which 
we ought to fulfil, other things being 
equal, but which may be overridden by 
a superior obligation, so that, except in 
the cases where only one prima facie 
duty is involved, we have to determine 
what is absolutely right by balancing 
against each other different prima facie 
duties and trying to decide between 
them. The prima facie duties include cer- 
tain obligations to produce good, but 
they include also, as ultimate, obliga- 
tions to keep promises, to make repara- 
tion for wrong done, to show gratitude, 
and to assign just rewards and punish- 
ments. While Ross, of course, admits 
that the fulfilment of these obligations is 
likely to do good, he does not base their 
obligatoriness on the amount of good 
they produce, and holds that there are 
cases where it is our duty, for example, 
to keep a promise though we might do 
more good by breaking it, as far as we 
can possibly foresee. Other obligations 
may therefore clash with those based 
entirely on the production of good, and 
in that case it will not necessarily follow 
that the latter are to be fulfilled. We can- 
not say either that we ought always 
without exception to keep promises or 
that we ought always to break them 
when this course is the most conducive 
to the production of good. We are left by 
Ross to decide each case on its own 
merits. 

Now, if the utilitarian maintains that 
only consequences count, Ross’s view 
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certainly accords better with the way in 
which we actually think in ethical mat- 
ters, and I myself should reject that 
type of utilitarianism. But if the utili- 
tarian admits that actions, as well as 
their consequences, are sometimes in- 
trinsically good or bad, and allows for 
this goodness or badness in computing 
the total good likely to be produced and 
therefore their rightness or wrongness, 
the controversy between him and Ross 
seems to have reached a stalemate. A 
consideration of the ethical judgments 
that we feel bound to make in particular 
cases may lead us to the conclusion that 
all that is relevant to deciding what we 
ought to do cannot lie in the conse- 
quences alone; but if the utilitarian then 
says that this only shows that in such 
cases the action is itself intrinsically good 
or bad, how is he to be refuted? It is very 
difficult to see how we are to decide 
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whether it is intrinsically bad or only 
prima facie wrong to break promises. 
Perhaps the answer is that it does not 
matter much which we say. There is a 
considerable difference between the man 
who says that everything ought to be 
decided by reference to consequences and 
the man who insists also on taking the 
character of actions into account; but 
once the utilitarian has admitted that 
actions as well as consequences have in- 
trinsic value or its opposite and the ad- 
vocate of prima facie duties has admitted 
that at least one prima facie duty is to 
produce as good consequences as pos- 
sible, is there very much to choose be- 
tween the two? Is there much difference 
between saying that it is intrinsically 
good to act justly and honestly and say- 
ing that it is prima facie right to do so? 
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ON THE NATURE AND JUSTIFICATION OF IDEALS 


WILLIS MOORE 


already in general use, it is as unwise 

to neglect popular sense as it is to 
retain it unrefined. Beginning, then, with 
common-sense meanings as recorded in 
dictionaries, we learn that an ideal is a 
standard of excellence, a goal, a purpose, 
or model; it is an imagined something 
acting in the capacity of a guide or norm. 
These everyday usages serve as rough 
delimitations of the area to which the 
term applies, but they lack the precision 
and indications of systematic relatedness 
which philosophic discourse demands. 
They leave us with the helpful but vague 
notion that in certain circumstances hu- 
man beings entertain in imagination 
states of affairs thought of as superior in 
value and useful as guides or standards. 
If we follow the suggestion contained 
in these common usages, as I think we 
must if we are to retain contact with the 
experience within which our practical 
problems occur, we must say that the 
genus of “ideal” is “‘idea.”’ An ideal is 
something held in imagination, an idea; 
but not all ideas are commonly called 
ideals. With what species of idea are we 
here concerned? An implication of the 
dictionary treatment quoted is that all 
ideas may be divided roughly into those 
which are more or less accurate reflec- 
tions of experienced data and those 
which are in some respect novel. Ideals, 
as imagined states of affairs, belong to 
the latter group. An ideal, we may say, is 
an imaginal construct, i.e., an idea which 
is novel, in relation to actually experi- 
enced data, in degree of quality, in ar- 
rangement of elements, in extent of ap- 
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plication, or in two or more of these re- 
spects. 

Usage cautions, however, that not all 
imaginal inventions are ideals. The evils 
depicted in fiction are not ideals; the in- 
vented aspects of a hypothesis about the 
unknown, e.g., the possible happenings 
of the next decade or the genes in biologi- 
cal theory, are not necessarily ideals. The 
hint is that an ideal is only one sort of 
imaginal invention, namely, that which 
is of a valuable situation. This does not 
mean that an ideal is a value but, rather, 
that it is a situation-in-idea which has 
value. 

But common usage reflected upon 
leads to a further distinction. Not even 
all valuable situations as constructed and 
held in idea are considered ideals. I might 
imagine a new teaching method which 
would seem valuable to me or a novel 
and valuable arrangement of articles on 
my desk without feeling impelled to call 
either ideal. An ideal, apparently, is an 
imagined construct of superior value; 
and the superiority asserted is with re- 
gard to something in experience which has 
fallen short in some manner and which 
has in its inadequacy provided the stimu- 
lus to the construction involved. An 
ideal, thus, is a consequence not of a 
simple value decision but of the more 
complex evaluative judgment. 

On the basis of clues gleaned from 
popular usage we may now give a re- 
fined though yet relatively simple defini- 
tion of our problematic concept: An ideal 
is an imaginal reconstruct of some experi- 
enced situation, or type of situation, em- 
bodying an evaluative judgment to the 
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effect that the reconstruct is superior to 
the actuality whose inadequacy stimu- 
lated its invention. 

The genesis of an ideal, as implied by 
this definition, is simple and natural. 
Men have needs, partly present in con- 
sciousness as desired; and these needs or 
desires are more or less adequately met by 
environmental conditions. If the degree 
of inadequacy of satisfaction is great 
enough, the individual invents to him- 
self, or borrows from another who has 
invented or borrowed, an idea of a more 
promising situation; and this he calls an 
ideal. 

The normal use of ideals in the ongoing 
process of experience is similarly implied. 
They serve fundamentally as plans, 
models, or blueprints for shaping things 
more to the heart’s desire. As John 
Dewey and others have noted, ideals 
may be used in another and less normal 
way, i.e., as aesthetic objects to be en- 
joyed or idols to be worshiped in their 
own right. When systematized into a 
dream world, they may become a retreat 
from, and a substitute for, the actual 
world. Our concern here, however, is with 
ideals in their normal use. 

In their normal capacity ideals are 
motivators, inasmuch as they incite the 
holder to action designed to achieve 
them; and they are guides to behavior in 
that they direct action toward a certain 
specified goal rather than to some other. 

Largely by reason oi the fact that men 
usually set their ideals so high that they 
succeed only partly or only after long 
trial in attaining them, a secondary func- 
tion arises. This is service as standards 
for evaluating relevant instances of actu- 
ality. In terms of these standards we 
rank actual situations in degree of ap- 
proach to the ideal and make practical 
choices and decisions in terms of this 


order. 
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A tertiary function of ideals is their 
use in testing, ranking, and otherwise or- 
dering other ideals within the realm of 
ideals. Even as experience gradually 
forces upon men the conviction that the 
satisfaction of certain needs takes pre- 
cedence over the satisfaction of others, 
so does it in like fashion press upon them 
a concomitant ranking of associated 
ideals. In this ranking process certain 
ideals serve as standards for judging the 
comparative worth of others. Further- 
more, the resultant system of ideals 
tends to act as a sort of organic whole to 
which any new candidate for ideal status 
must confirm in order to be acceptable. 
Either the new must be found compatible 
with the old or the old must be revamped 
to allow the new to fit in. Any accepted 
ideal serves, in relevant cases, as a Cri- 
terion of worthiness for the new; and, on 
occasion, the new may serve as a similar 
test of value of that already accepted. 

An ideal is thus revealed as a some- 
thing with a natural history, a structure, 
and various sorts of function. It is, more- 
over, an object which, by virtue of cer- 
tain implied character claims, is making 
a bid for attentive consideration and 
even for devoted adherence or partisan- 
ship on the part of the mind to which it 
occurs. This is to say that an ideal, to ap- 
pear worthy of initial consideration or 
eventual adherence, must be thought of 
as being an object with certain specifiable 
characters. These traits may be spoken 
of, figuratively, as claims or assertions 
made by the candidate for ideal status. 
The process of justifying or condemning 
an ideal becomes, thus, a matter of being 
able to pass judgment, with a fair degree 
of assurance, upon any claims made by 
the candidate. Briefly stated, the claims 
made by each ideal are that (1) it has its 
roots in past actuality and will fit into 
future reality, (2) as a novel structure it 
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is internally consistent, (3) it is an imagi- 
nal rendition of a valuable situation, 
(4) it is of superior value to that from 
which it sprung, (5) it is compatible with 
accepted ideals or with ones worth re- 
taining, and, perhaps, (6) it is something 
on which there is or should be general 
agreement. 

The complete justification of an ideal 
may now be seen as a complex process 
which must terminate in favorable con- 
clusions upon each and every one of these 
claims. The question is: Are there ac- 
ceptable methods of reaching such de- 
cisions, and, if there are, just what are 
they? We shall take each claim and pos- 
sible testing procedure in its turn. 

First, an ideal, to be worthy of con- 
sideration and adherence, must have its 
roots in reality, i.e., certain of its com- 
ponents must be duplicates in idea of 
actual situations. For example, if the 
ideal is fraternity, it must be possible for 
us to find actual cases of the sort of at- 
titude and behavior described in the 
ideal, instances which are, perforce, not 
so widely prevalent or qualitatively so 
pure as in ideal but ones which are, nev- 
ertheless, real. This claim to reality also 
involves the practicality of the suggested 
revision of the actual, i.e., the anticipat- 
ed reconstruct must be so constituted 
that its edges will fit in with those of the 
context for which it is made. The pro- 
cedure in each case is essentially that 
used to test other matter-of-fact asser- 
tions. To check the first aspect of this 
claim, say, on the part of fraternity, we 
make empirical observations to deter- 
mine whether or not any such object 
exists; and for the second aspect we may 
experiment to learn whether or not we 
can insert into the social context indicat- 
ed this structure as extended and en- 
hanced in the manner described in ideal. 
The claim that the components of the 





ideal in question, as novelly arranged, 
are compatible is checked in the same 
manner in which one would check this 
aspect of any invention. The discourse in 
terms of which it is described should be 
logically consistent. An inconsistency 
may, of course, be only verbal—that is, 
the language used may have been mis- 
applied—but it may reflect actual con- 
flicts in that to which the verbal struc- 
ture refers. The test for internal struc- 
tural incompatibility, however indicated, 
must be, finally, by experimentation 
comparable to that employed by the in- 
ventor of any mechanism. In the case of 
the ideal of liberty, for instance, which 
was originally novel as compared with 
reality both in degree of quality and ex- 
tent of exemplification, actual institu- 
tional experiment has shown that nearly 
unlimited liberty for all, as described in 
this ideal, involves an appreciable de- 
gree of internal conflict. 

The third claim, that the imagined 
situation is valuable to the person con- 
cerned, is tested, ultimately, I believe, in 
no way except by appeal to the individu- 
al’s reaction when he is confronted with 
the ideal or its approximate actualiza- 
tion. To be reasonably final this answer 
should be given only after the person is 
sure that he knows his own mind in the 
matter. The desirability of the ideal for 
the individual involved is known im- 
mediately by him and disclosed to others 
through his verbal or other behavioral 
reactions. But this test of the value of an 
ideal is not so simple as suggested thus 
far. Valuable objects occur, as already 
indicated, in contexts of other objects, 
some of which are valuable and some of 
which are neutral or distinctly disvalu- 
able in character. These various objects 
are so tied together in causal webs that 
the election of one object, as valuable, 
may entail the acceptance of other ob- 
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jects whose disvalue would either cancel 
out or overbalance the value of the first. 
The decision to reject or to attempt to 
achieve a certain ideal may thus be ration- 
ally tempered by considerations which 
pass beyond the recognition of the value 
of the object of present consideration. 
It is a debatable matter as to whether we 
should say that the anticipated conse- 
quent values so telescope with the pres- 
ent value that they are judged as one or 
that the present value remains the same 
in the face of such expanded outlook and 
that it is only the character of the deci- 
sion to accept or to reject that is affected. 
In either case the causal connections of 
objects of value, be they actualities or 
ideals, are often determinative factors in 
practical decisions; but we must not for- 
get that the objects which are found to 
follow as consequents of the present valu- 
able object must also be judged valuable 
or not in some manner. Either we allow 
this immediate type of appreciation as 
basic or we are involved in an indefinite 
regress of the type, A for the sake of B; 
B for the sake of C; and so on. 

In checking, therefore, on the value 
claims of such an ideal as fraternity, a 
person must have experienced the atti- 
tude and behavior therein indicated and 
must have found it worthful, that is, he 
must have found it to be something 
meeting a felt need. Moreover, he must 
have experienced it, either actually or 
imaginatively in enough varied contexts 
to be soundly convinced that it generally 
brings with it a balance of value. 

The fourth claim, that of superior ex- 
cellence in comparison with actuality, is 
likewise tested, in part, through actual 
confrontation with the situation depict- 
ed; but, obviously, an additional factor 
of comparison is involved. The person 
concerned must, imaginatively or actu- 
ally, set side by side the two situations, 
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one the original judged inadequate to 
meet a need and the other the recon- 
struct based on that original, and deter- 
mine which of the two, both immediately 
and through its consequents, promises 
the greater value. Just how such com- 
parisons are made is not the concern of 
this present paper. 

The claim to compatibility of the ideal 
in question with other ideals, perhaps as 
systematically held, is tested much as is 
the previously described claim to internal 
consistency. The verbal description of 
the new and the accepted must be found 
to be, or must be made, consistent; and 
the ideal, as a working plan, must be 
practically compatible with the practice 
of the accepted. If incompatibility is dis- 
covered at either level, revision is de- 
manded in the new or in the accepted be- 
fore the new ideal is seen as justified. 

The sixth claim offers serious prob- 
lems. In the first place, there is grave 
doubt that every ideal makes this claim 
to objectivity. Some may be purely per- 
sonal in nature. On the other hand, it is 
fairly certain that some ideals come to 
us already marked as social. Perhaps 
most of our major ideals, because either 
of their social origin or their social refer- 
ence, claim to hold not simply for the in- 
dividual mind entertaining them but 
also for many or all others in the context 
involved. In this perhaps prevailing type 
of case, an ideal must meet the final test 
of objectivity. The question to be an- 
swered is: How can ideals which have 
proved acceptable to me be shown to be 
likewise for my neighbor? 

Sometimes for want of a better meth- 
od, more often because of the general 
outlook of the age, men have turned here 
to supernatural authority. Fraternity 
has been defended on the ground that 
God commands us to live together as 
brothers or by the fact that we are sons 








of the same Father. The doctrine of 
natural rights, as usually held, is a thinly 
disguised use of the same method in at- 
tempts to justify several ideals associ- 
ated with democracy. Whether the ap- 
peal is specifically to Nature, to God, or 
to the Absolute, this type of argument 
says: You other people should accept 
these ideals, even as I have, not because 
I have, but because some great oversee- 
ing or encompassing Power requires that 
you do so. It should be remarked that in- 
dividuals may take this appeal both as 
sufficient justification for ideals in their 
claim to objectivity and as a substitute 
for inquiry into the merits of the first 
five claims described. 

One fatal weakness of this type of 
justifying procedure is its dependence 
upon the unverifiable hypothesis that 
there exists the sort of Power assumed. 
Furthermore, even if I somehow knew 
that this Power exists, as a rational being 
I should want to know both that the 
ideal in question is sponsored by that 
Power and that there are good reasons 
for this sponsorship. The satisfaction of 
this last rational demand would be the 
crucial achievement; and its attainment 
would obviously throw us right back into 
just the sort of naturalistic method being 
outlined in this paper. 

Naturalists sometimes resort to what 
they consider a scientific method of con- 
vincing people of the objectivity of any 
given ideal. In terms of this method an 
ideal is said to be justified in so far as it 
may be seen to lead to certain specifiable 
conditions in the life of the individual or 
in society, these conditions, presumably, 
being open to public scrutiny. On this 
view, democracy, for instance, could be 
said to be justified by virtue of its power 
to produce harmonious social relations, 
general social welfare, or social efficiency. 
One could thus prove to his neighbor that 
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he should be fraternal in attitude and 
behavior on the ground that by so doing 
he would be enhancing social efficiency, 

To anyone who has experienced such 
an attitude or feeling as fraternity, this 
advice seems cynically cold and calculat.- 
ing; and, to such a person, behavior so 
motivated is rank hypocrisy. The reason 
for this reaction is that we know both the 
ideal and its root situation or its actuali- 
zation to have values in themselves, ele- 
ments of worth which we ignore or betray 
when such objects are utilized solely for 
their instrumental efficacy. 

As suggested in an earlier paragraph, 
this utilitarian method misses the aim it 
sets for itself. An ideal is a complex af- 
fair. It is an imagined situation with 
many sorts of implied causal connections 
with both the original reality from which 
it came and the future actuality to which 
it aspires. But it is also and essentially a 
valued situation and an evaluated one. 
The method under discussion may suc- 
ceed in validating for all people, not the 
whole ideal, but merely those causal con- 
nections which constitute its instrumen- 
tal aspects. It leaves untouched the dis- 
tinctive ideal feature of value and su- 
perior value in the situation depicted. 
Proving to your neighbor that a given 
imaginal reconstruct, when actualized, 
has certain contextual consequences 
should not convince him that it is desir- 
able either in itself or for its conse- 
quences. Your neighbor would have to 
be persuaded, first, that the reconstruct 
is desirable for its own sake, and then, 
if its consequences in practice are in ques- 
tion, that those consequences are in their 
own right desirable. 

I see no answer to this problem of jus- 
tification of a claim to objective status 
on the part of an ideal except in terms of 
an appeal which in effect says: Go ex- 
perience the ideal or its actualization for 
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yourself and thus determine whether or 
not you value it as I say I do. This appeal 
might contain much in the way of direc- 
tive material designed to prepare the 
other person for the experience, but the 
answer must finally be based upon his 
own reaction to what he has experienced. 

This conclusion implies, first, the giv- 
ing-up of such externally induced agree- 
ment on ideals as that resulting from 
supernatural or any other authority. It 
means, secondly, the admission that one 
essential element in the complex justify- 
ing procedure is an appeal to the inner 
experience of the subject concerned,i.e., 
the justifying procedure for ideals, as for 
anything of value, cannot remain wholly 
within the realm of public objects. These 
considerations should not, however, con- 
stitute a fatal hindrance to the project of 
reaching some degree of agreement about 
ideals—universal agreement is probably 
unattainable in anything. Assuming, as I 
think we are warranted in doing, that 
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men are subject to the same basic needs, 
we may, in terms of our theory of the 
origin of ideals, assume further that un- 
der similar external circumstances we 
may make it possible for them to enter- 
tain and eventually to actualize and to 
enjoy the ideal objects which are by na- 
ture theirs to have. 

If the foregoing interpretative analysis 
is correct, ideals are, indeed, justifiable; 
but the process is not a simple one, and 
it does not lead to absolute certainty or 
to universal agreement. As a complex 
structure with several major functions, 
an ideal must meet successfully at least 
the six tests described above; and, al- 
though these tests involve several types 
of verifying procedure, including appeal 
to the feelings of the individuals con- 
cerned, they all yield at least practically 
acceptable, though not dogmatically cer- 
tain, conclusions. With this degree of 
justification we must remain content. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 








DISCUSSION 


BEYOND COMPROMISE 


OLIVER MARTIN 


AN the democratic way be identified 
he completely with compromise as a 
method of making social adjustments? In 
his writings Professor T. V. Smith of the 
University of Chicago has glorified the poli- 
tician and has identified the latter’s art with 
the method of compromise. In a recent ar- 
ticle in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(April 12, 1947) Alan Valentine, president 
of the University of Rochester, presents a 
similar thesis. Mr. Valentine tells us that 
“the expert politician and the expert pub- 
licity man think in the same terms. ... . 
They are concerned .... with the arts of 
charging words and phrases with high emo- 
tional potentials, of turning a respectable 
word into an insult, of clothing an ordinary 
word in the raiment of popularity.” If 
Machiavelli were alive today, he would 
recognize these “‘more refined procedures.” 
By these means the politician not only gains 
his ends but also solves social problems with 
a minimum of force. When citizens disagree, 
there are but two solutions. “One is for the 
majority to force its full will upon a reluc- 
tant and perhaps powerful minority. .... 
The other way is to compromise, and democ- 
racy is essentially a government by com- 
promise. Politicians make compromise pos- 
sible.” The politician is a pragmatist and 
realist and gets things done. The statesman, 
by contrast, is an idealist who is inefficacious 
because, and precisely to the degree that, he 
stands firm and unswerving upon his ethical 
principles. 

A respectable tradition, from the time of 
the Federalist Papers to the present, is be- 
hind this view of democracy. It has the vir- 
tue of simplicity that all common-sense 
views share. The average man can under- 
stand it. But the “simple” may also be a par- 
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tial truth—in this case resting upon the am- 
biguity of the term “compromise.” I pro- 
pose to defend the idea of statesmanship, to 
show the necessity of transcending com- 
promise, and to prove the impossibility of 
identifying completely the democratic way 
with the method of compromise. I say “com- 
pletely,” for no sane person denies the virtue 
of compromise or its admitted necessity at 
times. However, compromise is logically 
neither the only alternative to force nor is it 
in fact, or even theoretically, alone capable 
of preventing the use of force. 

There are three possible methods of ad- 
justment in social relations: (1) what for the 
want of a better term may be called the 
method of rational persuasion, (2) com- 
promise, and (3) force expressed in the forms 
of coercion and/or violence. 

Let us consider the method of persuasion. 
The two disputants in immediate conflict 
come together by themselves or with a third 
party to consider their difficulties. It is as- 
sumed that, with good will and the use of 
reason, truth in the matter of value con- 
flicts may be discovered. One or other of the 
disputants, as the case may be, is persuaded 
that his opinion is wrong or that the opinion 
of the other is better. Or it may be that both 
may be persuaded that their respective 
opinions are not so desirable as some third 
point of view. In a case of this kind some- 
thing quite different from compromise takes 
place. Neither side has made any conces- 
sions; neither has “lost” anything. If dis- 
putant X is persuaded that disputant Y has 
a better point of view, a fuller truth in a 
value-judging situation, in relinquishing his 
own opinion and accepting that of Y, X has 
gained something. Discounting for the mo- 
ment as irrelevant the fact that any human 
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being may make a mistake in value judg- 
ments, X feels that he has only lost a false 
judgment but gained a true, or truer, one. 
The method of persuasion is, of course, 
undoubtedly an ideal one, and its all too in- 
frequent use is witness to that fact. But it 
is used sometimes, and its very ideality de- 
mands that it ought to be used more often. 
The method of persuasion has its presup- 
positions. It assumes that through the use 
of reason objective truth in the matter of 
values and principles, together with particu- 
lar exemplifications of these, can in general 
be determined, and that the disputants have 
good will and honestly seek the truth before 
all else. Obviously, in any particular case the 
method of persuasion is inefficacious if its 
presuppositions are not satisfied in fact. 

Another possible method of bringing 
about adjustments in social relations is that 
of force. In this case the will of one or both 
of the disputants is asserted through either 
coercion or violence. This method presup- 
poses (1) bad will on the part of at least one, 
if not both, of the disputants; (2) that in the 
particular case at hand, at least, truth can- 
not be determined, or, if it can be deter- 
mined, it is not desired; and (3) that in the 
given case compromise is not worth while, 
the object or end willed being worth the 
risk of the use of force. 

Now we are in a position to determine 
more precisely the meaning and limitations 
of the method of compromise. Compromise 
has broad and narrow meanings, and it is 
necessary to distil the essence from it. As- 
suming that there are choices or decisions 
that humans make which are merely matters 
of taste, perhaps the term “compromise” 
can legitimately be used to designate a pos- 
sible adjustment in such matters. However, 
in this case the term has a meaning that is 
irrelevant to ethics and so need not be con- 
sidered a part of our problem. 

The term “compromise” is also used 
sometimes to designate what are really two 
variations of the method of persuasicn. 
(1) Even when there is good will on the part 
of two parties and the method of persuasion 
would ordinarily be used, in a given case a 
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decision may have to be made before there 
is time enough to resolve the matter in the 
ideal manner. One may have to accept the 
other’s point of view, or both accept a third. 
The two parties may be said to have com- 
promised, but only in the sense that, though 
the method of persuasion was willed, cir- 
cumstances beyond their control prevented 
its usual consequences from being realized. 
(2) Sometimes it happens that, even with 
good will and after a great deal of thought 
and discussion on the part of the disputants, 
there remains a considerable honest differ- 
ence of opinion. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary to reach some compromise position, as 
we commonly say. 

Now there are several reasons why these 
two meanings of “compromise” do not ex- 
press its essence. In the first place, in both 
cases what is expressed is the essence of the 
method of persuasion, for good will and the 
appeal to reason are presupposed on the part 
of the disputants. The fact that there are 
circumstances beyond the control of the will 
of the disputants, to wit, the time element, 
lack of data on which to come to a definite 
decision, or that perhaps the evidence pro 
and con on the matter at issue is evenly bal- 
anced—all these factors, to repeat, being, by 
hypothesis, beyond the control of the wills 
of the disputants does not imply that, be- 
cause the usual full consequences of the 
method of persuasion do not eventuate, 
therefore they (the results) were arrived at 
by some other distinct and different method 
than that of persuasion. If, for example, for 
some reason or other a decision has to be 
rendered on the question at issue between 
two disputants before there is time enough 
to work out the matter in detail through ra- 
tional discussion, then for one of the dis- 
putants to accept the point of view of the 
other, or both to adopt some third position, 
is certainly not to compromise, if it means 
something else than the method of persua- 
sion, even though, in acting so, the dis- 
putants remain unconvinced of the other’s 
point of view. As a matter of fact, given the 
circumstances, there would be a lack of 
good will and rationality, which are presup- 
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positions of persuasion, if either one of the 
disputants would insist on the usual proce- 
dure that takes place when time is not at a 
premium. 

Referring to the second case—when some 
third position is accepted by both dispu- 
tants because, with good will and after suffi- 
cient rational discussion, there still remains 
an honest and sincere difference of opinion 
—we do not find the essence of compromise 
here. Each disputant really wills the third 
position rather than his own, and, in doing 
so, each recognizes that the “best” or the 
“right” has prevailed. Neither one can be 
said to have “lost” anything or really to 
have made any “concession.” As in the 
former case there is only the appearance of 
compromise; its form is present, and that is 
responsible for the appearance, but there is 
lacking its content. 

The essense of compromise as a distinct 
method of adjustment in human relations 
may now be stated. Its presuppositions are 
the same as, or similar to, the method of 
force, but the end it aims at is the same as, 
or similar to, that of the method of persua- 
sion. There is a lack of good will and the 
normative use of reason, but the evil effects 
of such presuppositions are to be softened 
and mitigated by the appeal to reason used 
in a nonnormative way. While in the method 
of force bad will is chiefly actual and active, 
in compromise it may be active, but also it 
may be potential or dormant. Whether or 
not there is merely a lack of good will, or 
actual bad will—or to put it in another way, 
whether bad will is active or dormant—is 
partly determined by the disputants’ con- 
ceptions of the function of reason and the 
status of truth. Bad will may be derivative 
from a notion of what reason is. If truth in 
the matter of values is thought of, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, as essentially subjec- 
tive, if it is believed on the part of one or 
both disputants that there is nothing over 
and above the present conflict of wills to 
which an appeal can be made with any 
chance of success, if it is believed, again con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that reason can- 
not serve as a critic of wills, but that its 





chief function is to find good reasons for de- 
fending what is already willed, then the 
method of persuasion becomes not only an 
impractical instrument but a theoretically 
impossible one. In this case bad will is es- 
sentially the result of a false metaphysic. 

On the other hand, reason as nonnorma- 
tive or merely instrumental may result from 
bad will. Again there will be nothing over 
and above the particular wills of the dis- 
putants to which an appeal may be made, 
and reason will take its perverted form of 
rationalization. Here, bad will is the cause 
rather than the effect of a false metaphysic. 
However, regardless of the cause and effect 
relationship between will and reason, the 
presuppositions of compromise are a lack of 
good will and the nonnormative use of rea- 
son. The meaning of nonnormative reason 
will be made clearer presently. 

In the method of persuasion, when incom- 
patible ends, principles, or objects are willed 
by two disputants, the function of reason is 
that of being a critic of the values willed. 
Each disputant transcends himself, becomes 
a critic of his own will, on the supposition 
that, since there is objective truth in such 
matters, there is the possibility that one or 
the other or both of them are wrong. How- 
ever, the method of compromise is necessary 
because oftentimes disputants lack good 
will and will not allow reason to lead them to 
truth. Hence, in compromise reason is ap- 
pealed to not to reach a new or fuller truth 
but to alleviate the effects of bad will. While 
the factors present are the same as those 
when the method of force is used, the aim is 
somehow to prevent that very method and 
the evils therewith from being a necessity. 
The disputants are asked to “‘listen to rea- 
son,” to be “reasonable.” But this simply 
means: ‘“‘Can’t you see that if one or both of 
you don’t give in and make some conces- 
sion, coercion, violence, or increased bad will 
will eventuate?” And the disputants become 
“rational,” as we say, when they willingly sit 
down and arbitrate the matter, each giving 
up something, conceding part of the whole 
willed in order that the rest may be saved 
However, it is to be noted that the dispu- 
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tants “listen to reason” only because they 
are irrational to begin with, to put it para- 
doxically. In the method of persuasion the 
disputants reason in order that both may 
gain a truth through resolving their confict 
in some higher synthesis. In the method of 
compromise the function of reason is chiefly 
that of discovering what and how much each 
disputant will give up and lose in order to 
prevent the logic of the presuppositions of 
the method of force from being asserted. 

The recognition of the exact distinction 
between the method of persuasion and the 
method of compromise is important because 
‘all too often they are confused and com- 
promise is identified with persuasion. How- 
ever, as we have attempted to show, even 
though certain examples of the method of 
persuasion may have the form of compro- 
mise, they lack the content, that is, the es- 
sential factors that define the method of 
compromise. In literature the terms “per- 
suasion” and “compromise” are often used 
interchangeably as having the same mean- 
ing. And while prose as well as poetry has 
its license, when clarity is the issue it makes 
only for confusion not to recognize that the 
two terms stand for distinct methods. Now, 
just as the method of persuasion sometimes 
has the form of compromise, but lacks its 
substance, so the method of compromise 
may produce a similar illusion. When dispu- 
tants agree to mediate their differences 
through a third party, is not each dispu- 
tant persuaded to accept something other 
than his original position? True, but per- 
suasion means something quite different 
here from what it means when reference is 
made to the method of persuasion. The dif- 
ference lies in the function of reason in the 
two cases. As this has already been dis- 
cussed, it will suffice here to point out that 
in the method of persuasion disputants 
yield because of insight into a new or fuller 
truth discovered through reason; in com- 
promise they yield because each feels that 
it is more “‘reasonable”’ to lose a little than 
run the risk of losing all. The form is that of 
persuasion, but the substance is that of 
compromise. 


The method of compromise is, then, itself 
a compromise between two methods, that 
of persuasion, on the one hand, and that of 
force, on the other. If this is true, it is not 
unimportant, for all too often this truth is 
not recognized, and compromise is given 
virtues it does not possess. Its value as a 
means of eliminating the possibility of vio- 
lence is overrated. The method of com- 
promise for some becomes an absolute that 
is an intrinsically good means, as opposed to 
its supposedly only other alternative, force, 
which is an intrinsically bad means. Hence, 
socially we seem to have the two alterna- 
tives: either democracy (compromise) or 
dictatorship (force). 

It is not to be disputed that if the method 
of persuasion proves unworkable most of the 
time in a social system, and if compromise 
also does not always prove practical, then 
most certainly the only other alternative is 
force. What is false is the notion that, in 
order to eliminate force, the method of com- 
promise is enough, the only alternative 
method, and that democracy as a way of life 
can be identified completely with it. Rather, 
if any social system is based completely on, 
or identified completely with, the method 
of compromise, so far from being a means of 
eliminating force, on its very principles com- 
promise leads to and promotes coercion and 
violence. 

If the democratic method be identified 
completely with the method of compromise, 
the following implications may be drawn. 
Human nature being what it is, persuasion, 
with its normative use of reason, cannot be 
depended on as workable. Conflicts between 
groups of individuals cannot be resolved 
with a total gain for all parties concerned. 
Rather, each loses something and gains only 
in the negative sense of not losing all. Also, 
it follows directly from the meaning of com- 
promise that no disputant can surrender the 
whole end, principle, or object willed, for 
such surrender can take place only through 
persuasion or force. 

Now, if democracy is identified with com- 
promise, there is ruled out on a priori 
grounds the possibility of a “democratic” 
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use of the other two methods. It is not that 
men seldom use reason normatively in social 
situations, a truth to which everyone agrees; 
rather it is that they cannot. In making the 
method of compromise absolute, a doctrine 
of human nature and a function of reason 
are implied that restricts the realm of pos- 
sibilities. But a more subtle “deduction of 
the categories” than that of Kant’s, with 
perhaps even less plausibility, would be nec- 
essary to demonstrate the legitimacy of such 
an a priori limitation of possibilities. For 
what guaranty is there that situations will 
not arise between disputants such that 
neither can compromise, the case in which 
the least concession on the part of either dis- 
putant would mean, not compromise, but 
complete capitulation and surrender? That 
such situations can occur no one will dis- 
pute. There are cases in which sufficient 
quantitative changes produce a qualitative 
change. This is a truth that may be accepted 
independently of whether or not one may 
embrace wholly the logic of the dialectic 
with which such a principle is usually as- 
sociated. 

Consider the case in which no concession 
can be made without complete surrender, 
when to sacrifice a part is to sacrifice 
the whole. Compromise is impossible. 
The only alternatives are the methods 
of persuasion and force. What are the 
disputants to do? If force is resorted to, 
that is undemocratic. One party simply 
makes the other surrender his whole posi- 
tion. On the other hand, the normative use 
of reason which is persuasion possibly could 
achieve the same result. But if this method 
is ruled out on a priori grounds, and com- 
promise made the only possible alternative 
to force, the conclusion is rather obvious. 
The only possible resolution of the situation 
is by force. Hence, the identification of 
democracy entirely with the method of com- 
promise results in a reductio ad absurdum, 
for, in willing such democracy, one is willing 
a plain contradiction. However, actuality 





has ways of breaking through contradic. 
tions, and that way is force. The method of 
compromise is limited to those cases in 
which a part can be conceded without de- 
stroying the whole. But there are times 
when history demands the latter to be given 
up by disputants. In that case force is the 
alternative to persuasion. Hence, to make 
compromise an absolute method is simply 
to make coercion and violence inevitable. 

The politician glorified by Professor 
Smith and Mr. Valentine cannot go beyond 
compromise, though he can go beyond con- 
science. As a democrat the politician cannot 
rely on force, and, not being a statesman, 
he cannot brew a judicious mixture of force 
and persuasion. The statesman, who is 
something more than a politician, will rec- 
ognize that if sometimes the method of 
compromise is necessary as an alternative 
to force because persuasion is impractical, 
it is also true that there are times when per- 
suasion becomes the only alternative to 
force if compromise proves impossible. 

If democracy cannot be equated with the 
method of compromise, neither can it be 
identified completely with either of the 
other two methods. Obviously, not with 
force; and not with persuasion, for then 
democracy would be defined so as to be un- 
workable. As an ideal to be attained, de- 
mocracy would be that state of affairs in 
which no other method than persuasion 
would be necessary. As a method of realiz- 
ing that ideal, democracy must be a method 
which can make use of persuasion, compro- 
mise, and force, with proper weights and 
measures of each. But this demands a 
dialectic which only the statesmanship of 
philosopher-kings can understand and man- 
age, something more than the mere diploma- 
cy of the politician whose formalism in 
theory, because of inadequacy, unfortunate- 
ly often becomes a mask for an opportunism 
in practice. 
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AN ETHICAL BASIS FOR EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH 


T is so uncommon for a teacher to have 
clearly in mind any purpose at all for his 
teaching that, when he announces a set of 
“objectives,” we are inclined to accept it 
without cavil. If we think about it at all, we 
tend to believe that in a democracy a 
teacher may direct his teaching toward any 
purposes he likes, provided they are not 
subversive of democracy, or immoral, or 
obviously unbecoming a scholar and a 
gentleman. Such a belief works better in 
practice than in theory, for we may rely on 
the vast, unco-ordinated good sense of the 
profession to correct the really harmful ex- 
cesses. As theory, however, it is not satis- 
fying to the mind. If carried to its logical 
conclusion, it would permit a group of 
teachers to teach nothing but tap-dancing 
and bricklaying as their program for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts.We see at once 
that teachers are not free to that extent, but 
where and how does one draw the line? 
What distinguishes a purpose that we would 
accept as valid from one that we would re- 
ject? On what ultimate basis can educa- 
tional objectives be justified? 

The basis which is now used in many col- 
leges of liberal arts is the classical view that 
each living thing has certain innate poten- 
tialities and is a good thing of its kind to the 
extent that these potentialities are devel- 
oped. Just as the acorn is capable of becom- 
ing an oak, if placed in a favorable environ- 
ment, or of becoming food for hogs, if it falls 
into a trough, so young men and women have 
capacities which must be nourished by edu- 
cation if they are to reach their full develop- 
ment. Of these capacities, the most distinc- 
tive and important is the use of reason. It is 
this unique gift which has given man his 
mastery of the earth. The first duty of 


\ schools, therefore, is to develop all the 


‘powers of the mind. It is argued that, once 


these powers are developed, they will be suf- 
ficient to cope with the problems of daily 
life without any more specialized training or 
knowledge than can either be acquired on 
the spot or be hired from an expert. 

If I am not mistaken, the root of this 
view of education lies in the first book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, 10976, in which Aris- 
totle argues approximately as follows: We 
call anything good when it does well what it 
alone can do or what it can do better than 
anything else. We call a knife good if it cuts 
well, a cow good if it gives plenty of milk, 
and a flute-player good if he plays the flute 
well. What, then, is a good man? Obviously, 
one who does well what man alone can do 
or what man can do better than any other 
creature. What is that? It is using his reason. 
Reason is the distinctive characteristic of 
man. A good man, then, is one who reasons 
well. But what about the clever criminal; is 
he a good man? No, because he has not rea- 
soned well about his central problem: what 
he ought to get out of life, and how to go 
about it. A good man is one whose whole 
life is directed most completely by all the 
powers of the mind. 

No one can deny the nobility of this ideal, 
and a school will not go far wrong in at- 
tempting to develop people who can live the 
life of reason as conceived by Aristotle. 
There are, however, several possible objec- 
tions to this position—and not merely on the 
naive ground that Aristotle lived a long 
while ago. The particular statement in ques- 
tion is not affected by the passing of time. 
If it was true when Aristotle wrote it, then 


it is true now. But I cannot believe that it ° 


was ever true. 

I shall pass over the objection that other 
animals are “rational” in varying degrees; 
that man’s reason represents only the selec- 
tion and development of powers common to 
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all life, aided enormously by the possession 
of language. Nonetheless, man’s reason has 
developed so far beyond that of other ani- 
mals that it may well be regarded as a 
unique gift. 

I shall also waive the objection that 
Aristotle overlooked or minimized the im- 
portance of the emotions. It is true that 
Aristotle is not Freud, but there is nothing 
in the text to which I have referred which 
rules out the cultivation of any emotions of 
which an enlightened man would approve. 
The most adequate translation I can frame 
of his ideal is “living guided by all the 
powers of the mind.” In a larger sense, we 
may easily take these powers to include 
normal, healthy emotions. 

I cannot, however, pass over a curious 
anthropomorphic twist in Aristotle’s analo- 
gies. All his examples were counted good 
with reference to man’s purposes. A good 
knife is one that cuts well—because we use a 
knife to cut with. A good cow is one that 
gives plenty of milk—because we keep cows 
for their milk. A good flute-player is one who 
plays the flute well—because we hire him for 
that purpose. I cannot believe that we ad- 
mire these things in a disinterested fashion 
when they “fulfil their natures.”” We want 
them to serve certain purposes, and we call 
them good when they serve those purposes 

' well. 

But what use does a man make of him- 
self? All the other things were means and 
were good or bad means in relation to what 
we wanted them for. But what do we want 
ourselves for? A man does not use himself as 
a means—except very rarely, in heroic self- 
sacrifice. He may use his hands, his feet, his 
body, or his brain as a means, but not him- 
self. His reason for calling a means good does 
not apply to himself, for he is not a means 
but an end. For this reason Aristotle’s 
analogies break down. A man is not good for 
the same reason that a means to one of his 
purposes is good. 

A second possible objection is that, in the 
portion of the text to which I have referred, 
Aristotle set out to discover what was good 
for man—what constituted his welfare and 





happiness—and then based his conclusion 
on what man was good at. His argument 
rests on an ambiguity in the word “good.” 
What is good for man need not be what man 
is good at, and it may include many things 
at which man is no more adept than other 
animals. A match is good at making a flame, 
but is the flame good for the match? 

A third objection is that it is assumed 
without proof that our distinctive charac. 
teristic ought to be cultivated and devel- 
oped to an unspecified extent. The distinc- 
tive characteristic of a giraffe is his long 
neck. Should it be his chief aim in life to 
extend the length of his neck until in one of 
his descendants it became, let us say, twenty 
miles long? Such an endeavor would cer- 
tainly contradict Aristotle’s other doctrine 
of the golden mean. In the same way, an ex- 
clusive concentration upon the development 
of reason might finally produce among us a 
race no longer of men but of professors. 

A fourth objection is that, if education 
should be concerned solely with the develop- 
ment of our unique attributes, several such 
attributes have been overlooked. Man has 
often been defined as the only tool-using 
animal, and the only way to develop this 
potentiality is through vocational educa- 
tion. He is the only animal without natural 
covering for his body. Perhaps Gypsy Rose 
Lee should be hired to preside over this divi- 
sion of the curriculum. And he is the only 
animal capable of copulating at any time— 
an activity for which modern education pro- 
vides many opportunities but no encourage- 
ment. 

A fifth objection is that, even if we grant 
that reason is a valuable trait which ought 
to be developed, have we no obligation to- 
ward the characteristics which we share 
with other animals? Should men pay no at- 
tention to eating, sleeping, working, and re- 
producing, merely because other animals 


can do these things? We have a whole or- 


ganism to maintain and use, not just one 
part of it which happens to be unique. “It 
is a queer view of the nature of any or- 
ganism,” says Sidney Hook, “that limits 
itself to a concern only with its differentia.” 
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A sixth objection is that a long series of 
careful experiments, beginning with William 
James, has convinced educators that one 
cannot teach men to reason well in genera! 
but to reason well about something that is cir- 
cumscribed by their knowledge and experi- 
ence. This conclusion has been so un- 
palatable to the classical view of education 
that we keep saying that it has been aban- 
doned by the educators themselves; that 
“transfer” is now known to occur. Of course 
it does, or all learning would be impossible, 
but not to anything like the extent that the 
classical view of education assumed. We can 
teach students certain general methods of 
attacking problems, and we can teach them 
to avoid certain common pitfalls in think- 
ing, but let them apply all these lessons to 
such a problem as what ails a balky motor, 
in competition with a man who knows some- 
thing about motors, and they are likely to 
come off second best. It would be fortunate 
if we did not have “to reason” and ‘“‘to 
think” as intransitive verbs, but only “to 
reason about” or “to think about,” which 
would require an object. Then we could not 
say, ‘‘We teach our students to think,” but 
only ‘‘We teach our students to think about 
...,” and we might be at a loss to finish the 
sentence. 

Finally, the ideal of living in accordance 
with reason is not a sufficiently definite goal 
for a whole program of education, composed 
of about 2,800 days or 16,000 hours of teach- 
ing, unless further specifications are laid 
down. Living is to be guided by reason—to- 
ward what? What does the reasonable man 
hope to get out of the experience of living? 
Simply the development and use of his ca- 
pacity for reasoning? Nonsense; there are 
many other values, such as health, love, 
freedom, justice, beauty, a sense of achieve- 
ment, and the like, which can neither be 
identified with reasoning, nor are they at- 
tained solely by reasoning. Therefore, while 
no one will deny the central importance of 
the use of reason, to the extent that it can 
be developed, it seems to be not the only end 
at which our development should aim, nor 
the only means of attaining other values. 
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For these reasons I am inclined to reject 
the classical view of education. True, I have 
attacked only one paragraph in an ancient 
text, but it seems to me to reveal most 
nakedly the central assumption on which 
the whole classical view is built. 

I do not, however, subscribe to the chief 
opposing view, which may be called the 
“utilitarian” view of education. This view 
holds that, since people have to do certain 
things in order to maintain life at a tolerable 
level and since these things may be classi- 
fied under a few broad headings, such as 
work, civic duties, the care of a home and 
family, and leisure-time pursuits, children 
should be taught how to carry on the most 
common and necessary activities under each 
of these headings. I know that it will be 
tedious if I try to refute this view in detail, 
but I must insist upon it. I think we reject 
this view out of emotional revulsion against 
it rather than for clear and compelling rea- 
sons; and, if we are ever to build a sound 
philosophy, we must know what these rea- 
sons are. 

First, we do not know what things people 
have to do in order to live well. “Activity 
analysis” tells us what things people are 
doing now, but we may be quite sure that 
these are not the things they ought to be 
doing. For example, the average American 
reads less than one book a year, does the 
bulk of his reading in newspapers and cheap 
magazines, and spends upward of two hours 
a day listening to the radio. In a study of 
how adults spent their time in Boston in 
1935, Sorokin reported an average of one- 
tenth of a minute per person per day in any- 
thing which he could classify as civic activi- 
ties. In that same year eighty million of us 
attended the movies each week. If education 
emphasized these activities in these propor- 
tions, it could hardly be considered a force 
for improvement. 

Second, even if we knew what things 
people had to do in order to live well, we 
could not teach them with any assurance 
how to do these things. Even the best cur- 
rent notions, regardless of whether we fol- 
low them or not, are likely to be wrong. 








The chances for error are most strikingly 
demonstrated by the most authoritative 
recommendations of a generation or two 
ago. The great originator of the utilitarian 
view of education was Herbert Spencer, and 
in his advice on the rearing of offspring he 
emphasizes the danger of letting them play 
outside in flimsy clothing, ‘‘their limbs red- 
dened by cold.’”’ He would be shocked to see 
the costume in which they are now allowed 
to play—with the highest medical approval. 
A generation hence the doctors may revert 
to Spencer’s position, or all children may 
play naked. Few issues in life are as simple 
as this one. How, then, can we be sure that 
our current notions are sound? 

Third, we doubt that youth is the time to 
master adult activities. These activities are 
learned readily and well when the need is 
urgent but awkwardly and imperfectly when 

lthe need is remote. Furthermore, it is pos- 
sible that young people must work through 
activities appropriate to each stage of de- 
velopment before they are ready for adult 
activities. There may well be a time at 
which playing Indian is more educative— 
more conducive to growth—than learning 
how to pin diapers on a baby. By the same 
hypothesis, football may be an appropriate 
game for adolescence even though it is not 
played in adult life. 

Fourth, adult activities change so rap- 
idly that it is difficult to anticipate what 
they will be a generation hence. Our fathers 
were taught how to curry horses and found 
themselves tinkering with automobiles. We 
taught pacifism to a whole generation of 
young people who then had to fight a war. 
It is difficult to foresee now what activities, 
if any, an atomic age will require. 

Fifth, out of the welter of adult activities 
some selection is necessary. This selection is 
usually based on frequency of occurrence. 
Once this criterion is explicity recognized, it is 
obviously unsatisfactory. Swearing occurs 
more frequently than getting married, 
but it should hardly be given educational 
preference for that reason. One comes back 

ultimately to a judgment that some activi- 
ties are more important than others. Why 
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are they important? Important for what, 
Not just because people now engage in them 
but for some other reason which “‘activity 
analysis” does not explain. If we could find 
that reason, we should have a different basis 
for the derivation of educational objectives, 

We might go on to examine several other || 
bases for a philosophy of education, such as’! 
the contention that, since our people are 
committed to the democratic way of life, 
everything we teach ought to conduce in 
some way to the preservation and extension 
of that way of life; or the view held by 
Rousseau and the left wing of the Progres- 
sive Education Association that man is 
naturally good and the chief duty of educa- 
tion is to remove obstacles from the natural 
course of his development; or the view that, 
since Freud and Marx have the chief an- 
swers to ‘“‘the troubles of our proud and an- 
gry dust,’ we should base our system of 
education squarely upon their theories. 
What has been said, however, may be 
enough to indicate the nature of our prob- 
lem and the care which must be exercised in 
thinking about it. The chief conclusion I 
should like to emphasize at this point is that 
we are not at liberty to announce any aims 
or objectives we please, merely because they 
seem good to us at the time. We ought to 
have some reasoned basis from which aims 
may be derived in a systematic and compre- 
hensive manner. 

I have been concerned with the problem 
of educational objectives for many years, 
and, after trying every other basis which 
has ever been proposed, I have concluded 
that the answer must be sought in an ethical 
theory: a carefully examined set of beliefs 
about what are the essential elements of a 
good life and what kinds of behavior are 
most likely to attain them To me it is one of 
the self-evident propositions that valid aims 
for education must rest upon a careful con- 
sideration of what things in life are worth 
striving for. For schooling, as opposed to 
education in the broad sense, we may im- 
pose some further restriction if it becomes 
clear that certain educational needs are best 
served by other agencies than the school, but 
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we must start from some conception of the 
good life and of the kinds of behavior which 
are most likely to attain it. 

One looks, then, for an ethical theory 
which will stand critical examination and 
one finds, naturally enough, as much dis- 
agreement as between conflicting views of 
education. Almost every ethical theory which 
has ever been proposed has been prefaced 
by the well-warranted assertion that all 
previous ethical theories have been nothing 
but a tangle of absurdities and contradic- 
tions. In the face of this continuous failure 
of the human intellect to contrive an ethical 
theory that will withstand criticism, it 
would be not only presumptuous but foolish 
for a simple educator to propose a new one. 
I note, however, that the ethical philoso- 
phers are all wrangling over first principles; 
they want to find some one ultimate test of 
what is good. I believe that educators can 
and must by-pass this controversy, for it 
will obviously never be settled, and mean- 
while we have generations of young people 
to educate and must have some practical, 
working notion of what is good for them. 
Since we cannot agree on first principles, I 
wonder if what we need, as educators, may 
not be found in some shrewdly conceived 
secondary principles: namely, in a set of 
values which will be accepted as good by 
every school of ethical thought? Let us try 
it. 

I hold that the following are essential ele- 
ments of a good life: 


1. Life itself: sheer physical survival on 
almost any terms but preferably on a level at 
which the organism functions efficiently and 
comfortably. This value includes (a) the neces- 
sities—food, clothing, shelter, etc., (6) mental 
and physical health, and (c) protection— 
police, armies, United Nations, etc. 

2. Right relations with others: relations of 
mutual respect, affection, courtesy, tolerance, 
responsibility, co-operation, fair competition, 
honesty, justice, freedom, and the like. Note 
that these relations have both personal and 
civic aspects; for example; I value freedom in 
my family and among my friends, and I value 
a somewhat larger kind of freedom as + citizen. 

3. A sense of achievement: a feeling of having 
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accomplished something of importance, or of 
having lived up to one’s picture of one’s self, 
both from day to day and in the course of a 
lifetime. 

4. Aesthetic experience: a sensitive response 
to beauty in many forms, from contact with 
nature, through all the arts, to delight in ideas. 

5. Meaning: a philosophy, religion, or inte- 
grated view of life which makes sense of daily 
experience and provides orientation, direction, 
and security. I believe it comprises three main 
elements: (a) knowledge of every kind, both 
theoretic and practical; (b) a discipline of 
thinking; and (c) a system of values, such as 
this one. 


I do not know anything of ultimate value 
which cannot be classified under one or more 
of these headings. I treat ‘innocent pleas- 
ure” or ‘fun’ as a symptom or emotional 
accompaniment of the attainment of a wide 
range of values. Sports would then lie under 
the first value and most conversation under 
the second. If the fun is not connected with 
the attainment of any of these values, I 
should be rather suspicious of it; at least, I 
should not regard it as of any great impor- 
tance in education. A complex act such as 
procreation has obvious bearings on several 
values: it ministers to the preservation of life 
and health (value 1); it affords the possibil- 
ity of achieving a completely satisfying rela- 
tionship with another person (value 2); and 
it can be an aesthetic experience (value 4). 

I believe that these five values include in 
one way or another everything which can 
reasonably be asserted to be good for man. 
Attaining them in reasonable measure con- 
stitutes happiness, or the good life. Serious 
deprivation of any one of them makes the 
good life impossible to that extent. Their 
balanced attainment enables a man to reach 
his highest development, and that develop- 
ment, in turn, enables him to reach these 
goals ever more completely. Progress toward 
these goals, in fact, is what we mean by 
“‘development”’—a term which is both one- 
sided and vaguely defined in the classical 
view of education. Good conduct is that\ 
which increases the chances of attaining 
these values, both individually and collec- 
tively. Bad conduct is that which decreases | 
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the chances of attaining them. I am aware 
that traditional morality is concerned chief- 
ly with my value 2, right relations with 
others, but I am deliberately extending the 
conception of moral conduct to include be- 
havior which conduces to the attainment of 
any of these values. 

The discerning reader will recognize in 

this list the three values which are tradi- 
tionally regarded as supreme and two addi- 
tional values. “Goodness” appears chiefly as 
“right relations with others’; it is also a 
component of ‘‘a sense of achievement”’ in 
its second definition—“‘living up to one’s pic- 
ture of one’s self’’; and, as I have just stated, 
I prefer to regard ‘“‘goodness” as behavior 
consistent with the attainment of any of my 
five values. I prefer not to use the old term 
“goodness,” because my classification of 
values is an attempt to discover and to state 
what is good, and it comes as something of a 
shock to say “‘Goodness is good” or “It is 
good to be good.”’ I know that there is bound 
to be some circularity in all ethical reason- 
ing, but it need not be quite so blatant. I 
have even paid tongue-in-cheek homage to 
the traditional circularity in “goodness” in 
my own label, “right relations with others,” 
but I do not regard this as serious because I 
go on immediately to define the term in its 
extension. For reasons which I have already 
given, I leave the intension of the term to 
the ethical philosophers. 

The other two supreme values in the 
traditional classification, “beauty” and 
“truth,” are retained without substantial 
alteration as “aesthetic experience” and 
*“‘meaning.”’ Then come two additional val- 
ues which may be disputed. Some of my 
critics hold that “‘life’’ itself is not a value; 
it is only a necessary condition for the at- 
tainment of all other values. I believe that 
these critics are mistaken; and in any case, 
it is very handy to have some central con- 
cept to which to relate the manifold life- 
maintaining activities to which we obviously 
do attach value, and to which I can see no 
theoretical objection. On a blustery cold 
day, for example, I value having a roof over 
my head. I refuse to classify this sentiment 
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under “aesthetic experience,” because my 
roof is not a pretty one, and my experience 
would have more of the aesthetic quality jf 
I stood like Lear exposed to the elements, | 
also value having something to eat, and not 
merely because it tastes good (that I classify 
under “aesthetic experience’’) but also be- 
cause my body requires it. I also prefer not 
having a toothache to having a toothache, 
and not having a neurosis to having one, and 
I cannot view with any equanimity the 
prospect of being blown up by an atomic 
bomb. We need some central value to which 
we can relate all of these sentiments, and the 
most general one I can contrive is the main- 
tenance of life. I may add, as a footnote, that 
for some years I called this value “health,” 
but it never suggested the right things to my 
students. I was thinking chiefly of food, 
clothing, shelter, police, and the United Na- 
tions, while they were thinking of vitamin 
pills and bending exercises. 

The other new value in my list is “‘a sense 
of achievement” with a twofold definition 
which may indicate some remaining con- 
fusion on my part in regard to it: ‘a sense of 
having accomplished something of impor- 
tance, or of having lived up to one’s picture 
of one’s self.”’ I added this value because | 
get a great deal of satisfaction out of my 
work, and so do most of the men whom I 
respect. It is hard to classify this satisfaction 
under other values. Since I am a professor, 
my work might be regarded as being di- 
rected toward the discovery and propaga- 
tion of truth, and hence the satisfaction at- 
taching to it should be classified under that 
value. I am not unacquainted with the satis- 
faction of discovering and communicating 
“truth” —or, at any rate, meaningful ideas 
—but I must confess that this particular 
satisfaction is relatively rare in my work and 
is not at all the same thing as the normal 
satisfaction of getting a useful and necessary 
job done reasonably well. In this latter satis- 
faction I find more in common with the ex- 
perience of my father, who was a wholesale 
grocer, than with my own experience in 
those rare moments in which I have discov- 
ered something. It is clear, also, that this 
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satisfaction is to be distinguished from the 
satisfaction of being paid, and hence from 
those values which I have classified under 
the maintenance of life. Those who work 
only for the pay check do not experience the 
“sense of achievement” to which I have ref- 
erence. Since work occupies so large a place 
in the lives of all of us, it would be unfor- 
tunate if the value properly associated with 
it were not recognized 

This recognition is ail the more necessary 

because its place has been usurped in our 
time by a perversion of this value which has 
been called “the bitch-goddess of success.” 
Far too many of our people want to “get to 
the top,” over the prostrate bodies of those 
who stand in their way, simply for the sake 
of getting to the top. Obviously this is a self- 
defeating ideal, for only one man can be at 
the top in any given line, and the ambitious 
young man “on the make” is obviously a 
nuisance and a peril to all the rest of us. lam 
glad to observe that in the present genera- 
tion of college students such young men are 
easily detected and are given a sly kick in 
the pants whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. I hope that the Horatio Alger 
ideal of ‘‘success” is passing, but if the false 
gods are to leave the minds of our students, 
the true gods must appear. In connection 
with work, the true ideal seems to me to be 
a sense of achievement. 

I have set forth at some length in the 
Elementary School Journal for April, 1945, 
eleven criteria by which my five major val, 
ues may be justified. To summarize: they 
are valuable as ends in themselves apart 
from anything else which they may help one 
to achieve; they are consistent with a ten- 
able view of the nature of man, and with a 
tenable view of the nature of the physical 
and social environment; they are consistent 
with one another; they are attainable; they 
are capable of indefinite expansion in level 
of attainment; they are innocent, in that 
attainment by one person does not involve 
the deprivation of another; they are neces- 
sary, in that deprivation of any one of them 
involves suffering and degeneration; they 
are universal—valid for all men, every- 
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where, at all times; they are few enough to 
be easily remembered, but detailed enough 
to suggest courses of action; and, until any- 
one proves the contrary, they are exhaus- 
tive, at least as a common core of values 
which can be accepted by every school of 
ethical thought. 

In addition to these criteria, the five val- 
ues are justified by the fact that they are 
based upon the same intellectual processes 
upon which the most certain of our conclu- 
sions depend: namely, observation, compari- 
son, analysis, judgment, and classification. 
Life itself affords a huge laboratory. We see 
a man writhing and howling with pain; we 
see him later in good health; and we must 
distrust the evidence of all sense and judg- 
ment not to take the second state as better 
than the first. Similarly, we see a man hav- 
ing trouble with his wife, while a second is 
happily married, and we have to conclude, 
by every sort of consequence, that the sec- 
ond is better off than the first in this respect. 
We saw what happened to the unemployed 
during the depression, when every possibil- 
ity of a sense of achievement was denied 
them, and we had to conclude that, on the 
average, the results were not good. I am not 
trying to prove that the scientist in his 
laboratory comes to exactly this sort of con- 
clusion (although I suspect the line would be 
hard to draw in some cases); but I do con- 
tend that the kind of thinking on which a 
sound value judgment is based is exactly the 
same as that on which a sound scientific 
judgment is based. I do not see why we 
should have any less confidence in conclu- 
sions drawn on the basis of a careful analysis 
and comparison of the data which life af- 
fords than in conclusions drawn on the basis 
of exactly similar operations in a laboratory. 

Please understand that I do not contend 
that all our casual ethical judgments are of 
this order. Most of them are probably dic- 
tated by irrational forces far below the level 
of consciousness. But I believe the ethical 
philosopher, classifying just those major 
values which seem most essential to human 
life, can work out a list in which we can have 
as much confidence as in most of the conclu- 
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sions of scientific research. Does anyone 
seriously doubt that the five things I have 
mentioned are good for people? Anyone, of 
course, can think of exceptional cases, but 
what we want here is a basis for the broad 
strategy of education—something which 
holds good in the mass and on the average. 
Our stake in this matter is similar to that of 
the physician. When he sees a man howling 
with pain, he does not stop to ask whether 
this may not be the noblest state which man 
can attain; he proceeds upon the fairly safe 
assumption that health is better than sick- 
ness. Similarly, the educator will not go far 
wrong in assuming that life is preferable to 
death, love to hate, achievement to failure, 
beauty to ugliness, and truth to error. What- 
ever refinements in our conception of these 
five values the ethical philosophers may 
work out, it is highly probable that the 
durable goods of life lie under these five 
headings. 

As a nation, we have not yet attained 
these values in reasonable measure by any 
possible yardstick. In more normal times a 
third of our people were said to be ill housed, 
ill clothed, and ill fed. A great many lack 
medical care. Our public health services are 
still negligible as compared with what we 
already know how to do. One in every twelve 
to fifteen of us spends some time in a mental 
hospital. Most of us are probably neurotic to 
some extent and are driven by internal pres- 
sures to make life a burden to ourselves and 
our associates. We are all in serious danger 
of having our lives ended by atomic bombs. 

In the realm of right relations with others, 
one out of every three marriages is said now 
to end in divorce, and many others are 
unhappy. The birth rate declines as rapidly 
as people find out how to make it do so. The 
relationships of parents and children, as ev- 
ery teacher knows, are far from satisfactory. 
The circle of friends of the average American 
family is unduly narrow and grows narrower 
after the age of forty, abetted by our no- 
madic habit of moving almost annually. The 
status of women is still inferior, while that of 
old age is pitiable. There are well-defined 
classes in our society, based not on personal 
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worth but on race, religion, and economic 
status, with little friendly contact between 
classes. Our economic system assumes that 
the man who has capital has the right to 
make decisions, in his own interest, which 
affect the lives and fortunes of all the rest of 
us. Our public affairs, especially in cities, are 
usually grossly mismanaged. Our foreign re- 
lations are still almost anarchic and consti- 
tute the gravest menace to the future of 
human life. 

At the moment our sense of achievement 
has abundant scope, but in more normal 
times millions are unemployed and millions 
more are employed in drudgery which offers 
little possibility of a sense of achievement, 
We may count on the fact that, with the 
disruption of the world economy by war 
and the exhaustion of our national credit. 
the students now in our classes will live 
through a period of economic chaos which 
will make the last depression seem trivial. 

In the realm of aesthetic experience, it is 
fair to say that, in spite of a few notable 
achievements, we are still cultural barbari- 
ans. The reading habits of American adults 
have already been noted. Our cities, by and 
large, are blots on the landscape. Our Ameri- 
can suburban architecture is more appropri- 
ate for doll houses than for the habitations 
of grown men and women. The modern 
miracle of radio provides subhuman enter- 
tainment about 95 per cent of the time and 
could not find an audience for anything 
better. We still have flowers and sunsets and 
pretty girls, but, in spite of these resources, 
itis safe to say that our people rarely feel the 
impact of beauty. 

With regard to the discovery, dissemina- 
tion, and integration of “truth” or meaning, 
our scientific development appears to be ina 
healthy condition, our philosophic and hu- 
manistic development somewhat less so. In 
this area the central problem of our time is 
probably rooted in the fact that the major- 
ity of our people are no longer members of 
any church, and the majority of church 
members seem to lack the depth of convic- 
tion which, in the past, made religion the 
center of orientation in life. We keep on 
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being “good” out of habit, because we were 
so taught by our forebears who had a reason 
for being “good” in this fashion. We no 
longer accept that reason. Unless we can find 
a new one, it can only be a question of time 
before the habit breaks down. Civilization 
cannot coast along indefinitely on moral 
inertia. 

It is characteristic of our time that whole 

nations have tried to substitute a political 
faith for the old faith in religion. While I do 
not approve of this solution, I must admit 
that today one has to turn to zealots of the 
new political creeds to understand what 
Christianity did for people during its apos- 
tolic era. Our students who have acquired a 
passionate belief in the teachings of Karl 
Marx become quite objectionable in many 
ways (as did the early Christians, no doubt), 
but they have undeniably something to live 
for—something which gives them a whole 
new orientation in life, disciplines them, and 
channels their energy. We are told on good 
authority that Fascist youth in Germany 
and Italy felt the same invigorating stir of a 
new idea, the same sense of devotion to a 
cause greater than themselves. The recent 
attempts of the schools to rebuild a passion- 
ate faith in democracy were undoubtedly 
suggested in part by the tonic effect on 
young people of Communist and Fascist 
doctrines. 

My objection to the political solution is 
that it is incomplete: it leaves out many 
values which ought to be included in a faith 
which can direct and sustain life in the 
twentieth century. Science, for example, is 
something in which our young people de- 
voutly believe, and which has no real con- 
nection with any political creed, although 
all such creeds try to claim it as their own. 
Health, love, achievement, and beauty are 
also independent values which fit awkward- 
ly into political schemes. It is instructive to 
read some of our own apologists for democ- 
racy trying to prove that art, motherhood, 
religion, and scientific ‘method are all part 
and parcel of the democratic ideal. 

It may be argued that, once religious 
faith declines, only a political faith has suf- 
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ficient energy and generality to provide a 
new center of orientation. I know of one his- 
torical instance to the contrary which may 
be trivial, or it may be very important in 
opening our minds to the possibility of some- 
thing completely different from a political 
faith operating in a culture asa source of 
philosophic integration. It was the humanis- 
tic movement of the Renaissance. I have not 
studied the period with scholarly exactness, 
but it appears to me that these early hu- 
manists suddenly became infected with the 
spirit of the ancient classics as the Apostles 
became infected with the teachings of Christ 
and as our students become infected with 
Marx. They traveled about in much the 
same fashion, discovering lost manuscripts, 
visiting other enthusiasts, lecturing, and 
founding schools. They seem to have caught 
a new vision of what life could be like: life 
on a more heroic scale than the scholastic 
tradition permitted, with breath-taking in- 
tellectual freedom and energy, with a fresh 
perception of beauty, and with the sinister 
lure of paganism, in spite of their professions 
to the contrary, at the back of it all. Before 
it ebbed, the movement reached a surprising 
number of people. I used to believe that 
Latin continued to be taught even in our 
time because it was really useful to a scholar 
up to the fifteenth century. I now believe I 
was wrong; it was the new schools, founded 
by the Renaissance humanists, with an al- 
together fresh and different passion for the 
ancient classics, which dominated the intel- 
lectual tradition of Europe from the six- 
teenth century down to the nineteenth. It is 
hard to believe now that these ancient texts 
once kindled a whole new vision of life in 
large numbers of people all over Europe, and 
that the movement they started in educa- 
tion lasted well over three hundred years— 
but it happened. 

A similar movement may be taking shape 
before our own eyes, now that the Great 
Books have a foundation, a program, and 
thousands of fresh converts every day. My 
criticisms of the classical view of education 
should not be taken to imply that I think 
the Great Books program, among adults, 
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will not serve as a possible basis for the 
philosophic development and integration of 
our people. I am not certain that it will, but 
I would not deny the possibility. There is 
historical precedent for it. 

Whatever may be the solution of this cen- 
tral intellectual problem of our time, it is 
clear that the schools can and must do a 
great deal on humbler levels to make pos- 
sible the attainment of the five major values 
discussed in this paper. Once these values 
are accepted, it is fairly easy to discover 
what attitudes, habits, knowledge, and skills 
increase the chances of attaining them, and 
this is a question which is clearly amenable 
to scientific investigation. These kinds of 
competence should be regarded not only as 
educational objectives but as virtues. Good 
conduct means doing the things which they 
imply, and the good man is one who does 
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them habitually and well. They are good be. 
cause the more they are practiced by every- 
one the better are everyone’s chances of 
attaining a good life. Deviations from them 
hurt not only the individual but all mem. 
bers of his society. Unless most people prac. 
tice them most of the time, none of us cap 
attain a good life. Our moral obligation as 
teachers is to see to it that all the children of 
all our people learn to behave in these ways 
and to understand why it is imperative that 
they do so. This attitude may seem dog- 
matic and even ominous in view of the pre- 
vailing laissez faire attitude toward objec- 
tives, but until we teachers have an ethical 
theory so convincing to us that we live by it 
personally and believe it with religious in- 
tensity, our objectives are not likely to in- 
fluence what we teach. 
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REQUIRED STUDIES IN THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 





DONALD MEIKLEJOHN 


HE recent development in many Ameri- 
te colleges of required courses of study, 
notably in the social sciences, raises anew a 
perennial question of educational policy. An 
increasing number of colleges now are in- 
cluding in their curriculums courses in- 
volved with “great issues,” or “great 
topics,” or “fundamental social problems.” 
All are presumably aiming at the same ob- 
iective—at equipping their students for 
citizenship in the American community. 
But the courses exhibit a notable variety in 
both content and procedure. We are thus 
forced to ask: How far can such variety go 
and still be intelligible? Is there any content 
or procedure which all such courses should 
have in common? Or is it, on the other hand, 
proper that each college should in this re- 
spect differ indefinitely from every other, 
according to its own wisdom? And, if we ap- 
prove such diversity and relativity, are we 
led back to challenge the entire program of 
required studies in the social sciences? In 
what follows I propose, by a discussion of 
Sidney Hook’s Education for Modern Man,' 
to seek an answer to such questions—to ask: 
(1) “How shall we justify the inclusion of 
required courses in the social sciences ina 
liberal arts curriculum?” and (2) ‘‘What, on 
the basis of that justification, can we con- 
clude about the content and procedure of 
those courses?”’ 

Mr. Hook characterizes his stand in the 
matter of educational philosophy as that of 
a “stripped-down” progressive education 
theorist. He differs from his ‘‘unreformed”’ 
progressive brethren in that he is a strong 
supporter of required studies (though not of 
specific required ‘“‘courses”’) for all college 
students. He differs also from the “new 


‘Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man. 
New York: Dial Press, 1946. Pp. xiv-+237. $2.75. 


* Ibid., pp. 55-56. 





metaphysical school’’3 with respect both to 
the justification for and the content of such 
studies. 

Mr. Hook’s program of required educa- 
tion for the modern college student includes 
“integrated courses” in “selected materials 
from the fields of mathematics and the 
natural sciences, the social studies, language 
and literature, philosophy and logic, art and 
music.”’4 The content of these courses “will 
to a considerable degree be the same, irre- 
spective of the location of the college and its 
student composition” ;5 some courses, such 
as those in the social studies, will vary from 
college to college, at least in details.6 This 
“‘common-core curriculum” normally will be 
prescribed for all students in their first two 
years in the liberal] arts college.’ 

What is Mr. Hook’s justification for re- 
quiring such a curriculum? On the one hand, 
he says, individual students all need these 
studies: this need is not necessarily a ‘‘con- 
scious felt lack” on the part of every student 
but is ‘objective ....any want, absence 
or lack whose fulfilment is a necessary con- 
dition for the achievement of a desirable 
end.”’§ Second, such needs also are “‘social, 
related essentially to value-norms rooted in 
the community”’;? Mr. Hook is willing to 
speak of them as “common” provided we 
interpret that “in the literal distributive 
sense that every individual person has a 
need for it.””° Third, and in summary of the 
other two, such studies are required because 
they are needed to enable students to choose 
intelligently either in their own projects or in 
those of society. The principles of justifica- 
tion thus are growth, democracy, and in- 


3 bid., chaps. ii and iii. 7 Ibid., p. 149. 
4 Ibid., pp. 105-6. § Tbid., p. 145. 
5 Tbid., pp. 148-49. 9 Tbid. 


6 Thid. 10 Tbid., p. 144. 
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telligence." Mr. Hook observes that critics 
of progressive education always have argued 
as if progressive educators made an end of 
individual growth “‘in isolation from” other 
ends; in fact, he says, “the necessity for a 
social frame of reference is indicated as soon 
as we select growth as an educational end.”’” 
For ‘the potentialities of growth are many,” 
and some are “criminal,” ‘cancerous,’ 
“‘fascist.””*3 Teachers must accordingly select 
and fortify ‘‘certain tendencies among the 
plurality of tendencies in the individual 
from the standpoint of some social philoso- 
phy or some ideal of social organization.’’4 

The same stress on individual and social 
needs appears in Mr. Hook’s specific justi- 
fication for requiring courses in the social 
studies. “Every student,” he tells us, 
“should be required to become intellectually 
aware of how the society in which he lives 
functions, of the great forces molding con- 
temporary civilization, and of the crucial 
problems of our age which await decision.” 
On the one hand, an individual needs this 
awareness, because, “‘no matter what his 
specialised pursuits later may be, the extent 
to which he can follow them, and the ‘con- 
textual’ developments within these fields, 
depend upon the total social situation of 
which they are in some sense a part.’”*® And, 
on the other hand, society needs to have this 
awareness developed: ‘‘more important, the 
whole presupposition of the theory of de- 
mocracy is that the electorate will be able to 
make intelligent decisions on the issues be- 
fore it.’”'? The ‘“‘generic form” of such issues 
and the “character of the basic problems” 
do not change from year to year, nor do 
“the proper intellectual habits of meeting 
them.’’® 

From these general and specific arguments 
Mr. Hook proceeds to offer suggestions as 
to the content of required courses in the so- 
cial studies. His statement is at once sug- 
gestive yet tantalizing in its incompleteness. 


 Tbid., p. 12. 5 [bid., p. 88. 
12 Ibid., p. 8. 6 Tbid., pp. 88-89. 
"3 Tbid. '7 [bid., p. 89. 


14 [bid., p. 9. 18 Tbid. 


A social studies curriculum must be devel. 
oped, integrated in the first instance by g 
“historical approach,” which is “set not by 
bare chronolgy but by... . problems” 
which are (to bring together the various ad. 
jectives Mr. Hook uses) “‘basic,”’ “crucial,” 
“momentous,” ‘‘fundamental.’"® The cyr. 
riculum must incorporate large amounts oj 
philosophy and the scientific disciplines oj 
evaluating judgments of fact and value: j 
must ‘‘confront the challenge of theories an 
problems”; it must consider ‘‘solutions,” 
though it must not indoctrinate.?° 

In the face of this wealth of suggestions. 
it may seem ungracious to register clissatis- 
faction. But as a teacher in the social 
studies, engaged in developing a required 
course for college undergraduates, I find 
myself still uninformed on a critical issue. 
Mr. Hook has not, I think, adequately iden- 
tified the problems about which the courses 
are to focus. To call these problems “‘basic,” 
“crucial,” ‘‘momentous,” or ‘‘fundamental” 
is not enough. The problems which certain 
teachers (as ‘‘criminal” or “fascist” teach- 
ers) might think fundamental presumably 
are not those which are fundamental for Mr. 
Hook. And this is, as Mr. Hook says,” the 
point of central importance. For it is in the 
selection of these problems, as in the method 
by which they are handled, that the teacher 
makes his essential contribution to the 
teaching process. It is here that he must 
“impose” upon the student, must tell him 
what is important to study. 

Mr. Hook has not, I believe, set forth with 
sufficient clarity the authority to which a 
teacher is responsible in his selection oi 
problems for study. The student must heed 
the teacher; whom does the teacher heed? 
One might think, after reading what Mr 
Hook says about the ultimate ends of edv- 
cation,” that he thought the teacher’s al- 
legiance was to the democratic society in 
which he teaches. But Mr. Hook will not 
admit this—at least not in this unqualified 
form. Teachers must serve society, he says, 


19 Tbid., p. go. 21 Tbid., pp. 139-41. 
20 Tbid. 22 Jbid., chap. i. 
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but they must not be its servants.?3 The lat- 
ter condition is totalitarian. ‘“An educator 
who accepts the philosophy of democracy 
owes allegiance not to one group in the com- 
munity, or even primarily to the community 
as it is composed at any particular moment, 
but to a set of ideals and a method which he 
believes commensurate to the task of vali- 
dating those ideals.”*4 If we, as teachers, ask 
Mr. Hook, “‘How do we tell which problems 
are basic, or crucial, or momentous, or fun- 
damental?” his answer ceems to be, ulti- 
mately, ‘State them according to your own 
principles of teaching and research.” And if 
we reply in perplexity that there appear to 
be many such principles, including anti- 
democratic principles, Mr. Hook presumably 
would rejoin that the pluralism intrinsic in 
democratic education is in fact its greatest 
merit. 

It is this insistence on an ultimate 
pluralism that prevents Mr. Hook, as I see 
it, from advising us adequately on what 
courses teachers in social studies should 
require. If individual teachers, of staffs, are 
to organize such courses without reference to 
such a unifying conception as is found in the 
forms and ideals of a democratic society, 
they will fail to play their part in helping 
students to develop along lines consonant 
with those forms and ideals. Mr. Hook has 
told us that “criminal” and “‘fascist’’ and 
“cancerous” growths are not to be encour- 
aged; but on what principle—for democratic 
teaching—does he exclude them? Some 
teachers may feel that Nordic supremacy is 
the fundamental theme in social affairs and 
may wish to focus the two years’ study 
around the destiny of Aryanism. A Marxian 
may believe that nothing is fundamental 
except the history of economic class division. 
A religious fundamentalist may assert that 
the momentous problems all concern the 
prospects of various theological sects in 
modern life. Does Mr. Hook think that each 
of these will contribute as much as others 
might to developing intelligent participa- 
tion in a democratic society? They will each 
contribute something, no doubt, but more 


3 [bid., p. 40. 24 [bid., pp. 40-41. 
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or less fortuitously—and their contribution 
may well be outweighed by their adverse ef- 
fects. 

The same objection may be raised a for- 
tiori with respect to teaching method. Mr. 
Hook writes with feeling and wisdom on the 
distinction between real teaching and in- 
doctrination. But, if we ask him why teach- 
ers should not indoctrinate, we fail to re- 
ceive an adequate answer. Many American 
teachers believe in indoctrination, believe 
that their ideals of scholarship call fora meth 
od of instruction which regards the student 
as nonrational and does not expect him to be- 
come anything else. And if we propose that 
the ideals of American society may be in- 
voked to forbid that kind of teaching, Mr. 
Hook dissents. Teachers must not be socie- 
ty’s servants, he says. For this reason I do 
not believe he has clearly resolved the com- 
plexities inherent in the tension between the 
demand for academic freedom and the de- 
mand for allegiance to democratic ideals. 

That relation can, I believe, be made clear 
only if we acknowledge that in a democracy 
the primary moral obligation on teachers is 
that they be democratic, in respect of both 
the method of teaching and the content of 
the studies which they require of students. 
Mr. Hook has expressed his objection to the 
notion that a teacher’s allegiance can be to 
the community ‘‘as it is composed at any 
particular moment,” and in this he surely is 
right. But he did not consider, which just as 
surely is the proper object of that allegiance, 
the community as an enduring moral enter- 
prise. The democratic community, taken as 
a human enterprise directed toward certain 
ideals, does supply the object of allegiance 
that will deliver us from paradox. A demo- 
cratic community, in its fundamental and 
enduring ideals, properly expresses the au- 
thority to which all teaching of social studies 
must have relevance. By the same token, the 
objectives, the meaning, the history of such 
an enterprise provide the framework in 
terms of which the appropriate problems of 
the society can be identified for study. This 
is not, I think, incompatible with the ideals 
and the method with which Mr. Hook is 





concerned. But it makes definite his in- 
definite reference to a ‘‘set of ideals.”” What 
I am saying is that in a democratic society 
a teacher owes primary allegiance in his 
teaching to the democratic ideals and pro- 
cedures. He is concerned, as a teacher, with 
“what democracy would be if its ideals were 
fully achieved.” 

This position does not commit one to the 
totalitarianism which Mr. Hook so sternly 
condemns. American traditions in democra- 
cy include the conception of equality of op- 
portunity to people of different beliefs. The 
Bill of Rights is our official commitment to 
the view that such differences are legitimate 
and that there is a proper democratic pro- 
cedure for handling them. Both the recogni- 
tion of differences and a common attitude 
toward them thus are writ solidly into the 
Constitution. And in these we find the 
proper basis for the authoritative and the 
individualistic elements which Mr. Hook at- 
tempts (unsuccessfully, as I think) to relate. 
These are the essence of the cultural authori- 
ty to which American teachers must show 
respect, with which they always must 
reckon when they are selecting and teaching 
crucial or fundamental problems in the so- 
cial studies. Democratic teachers surely can- 
not require the study of certain problems 
simply on the basis of their own conceptions 
of what is good for students or good for so- 
ciety. What they teach they must, of 
course, regard as important—otherwise they 
would be insincere and unfit to teach at all. 
But an essential ingredient in its importance 
must be the fact that it is associated with a 
going historical concern, the American dem- 
ocratic society, an enterprise ‘‘with roots in 
the past and fruits in the future.” Teachers 
likewise must remember that inherent in 
that tradition is the principle of individual 
challenge to tradition. They are false to 
democratic responsibility if they do not em- 
body in their teaching the notion, so dear to 
Mr. Dewey and to Mr. Hook, that at any 
given time we may all be wrong. 

I believe, then, that both the justification 
for required courses in the social studies and 
a definite outline of their essential content 
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can be derived from the conception of forma] 
democracy (including the amending clause 
of the Constitution). To be sure, prag- 
matists generally incline to contempt of 
“formalism” and to deny it practical effica- 
cy. But the formalism here advanced is, | 
believe, the counterpart of the “centrality 
of method”?s of which Mr. Hook makes so 
much. In the course of answering those who 
now are indulging in ‘fervent dispraise of 
critical methods and attitudes towards the 
dominant ideals of our culture,’’”* he asserts 
that the democratic faith in fact requires a 
special and distinctive form for instilling 
faith in democracy—that rational loyalty to 
democracy “results from critical considera- 
tion of the claims, achievements and short- 
comings of democracy compared to those of 
its rivals.”?7 ‘A democracy,” he says, “‘is the 
only society which in principle believes that 
men can accept the truth in every realm of 
thought and live with it.’’® And this pre- 
sumably means that, even for Mr. Hook, the 
concept of democracy instructs us “‘in prin- 
ciple” on what and how to teach. Mr. Hook 
does indeed attempt to separate the authori- 
ty of method from that of persons?*— to in- 
sist that the former ultimately must replace 
the latter in the course of education. But, so 
far as he is speaking of required courses, he 
cannot separate method and persons in this 
way; the disjunction is, to use his own 
phrase, “‘overfacile.”’3° Not even the magic 
of the experimental method can by itself 
suffice to designate the truly “crucial” prob- 
lems that are to be studied. The selection is 
made by certain persons, the teachers. They 
must warn the student, indeed, that a selec- 
tion has been made, that alternatives were 
possible, that certain conceptions of method 
were at work in the selection. They can 
make the students aware of the forms of 
necessity impinging upon them. But they 
cannot leave the students free to invoke 
merely their own conceptions of that meth- 
od and that selection. 

The program of study which I believe re- 


4s [bid., chap. vi. 28 Thid. 
% Tbid., p. 113. 29 [bid., p. 122. 
27 [bid., p. 119. 3° [bid., p. 72. 
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quired by the authority of the democratic 
society would center about the problems in- 
volved in the validity and prospects of the 
democratic faith. These must include the 
justification of that faith, in ethics, or 
metaphysics, or history, of the meaning of 
that faith in terms of political organization 
and education, of economic and social insti- 
tutions. They must include the study of 
rival or alternative social systems and of 
democracy’s relation to them. They must 
study a democracy’s relation to internation- 
al organization. I am not proposing that a 
single canned course in Democracy should be 
constructed for all time, complete with 
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eternal texts and lectures. Concrete material 
in current political, economic, and social de- 
velopments always is essential, as well as the 
constant rethinking of democracy’s history 
and ideals. Therein lie the seeds of constant 
variety and revision. And similar revision 
would be required, at a slower pace, to pro- 
vide for changes in the employment of such 
basic categories as ‘“‘economic”’ and “politi- 
cal.”” But these revisions would be carried 
out in relation to a constant correlation be- 
tween the democratic society’s deepest 
ideals and the problems selected for re- 
quired study. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 














THE CENSORING OF DipEROT’s Encyclopedie 

AND THE RE-ESTABLISHED TEXT. By Douglas 

H. Gordon and Norman L. Torrey. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 

vii+124. $3.00. 

This book is rendered remarkable by its con- 
tents and highly opportune by the march of 
events. Among these events, let us mention two 
that are immediately relevant: the new lease 
on life taken by the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(competitor and imitator), and the dedication to 
the spirit of Diderot (after some two hundred 
years) of the new encyclopedia projected now in 
the impoverished but again liberated France. 

Before turning to its contents, however, let us 
make another remark. This book tells the story 
of the second highly remarkable literary ex- 
humation of the war years (both published by 
Columbia University Press). The first (reviewed 
at length in Ethics; LV [1945], 305-10) was the 
fortunate discovery of the second volume of 
Bentham’s Principl:s of Morals and Legislation. 
The loss to the world which that recovery re- 
paired was accidental rather than culpable. The 
only villain in that piece was Bentham’s exe- 
crable handwriting, his disorderly methods of 
work, and the normal accidents of history. The 
discovery and recovery to the world of Ben- 
tham’s work carries no lesson of moral import. 
The recovery to mankind which this second dis- 
covery constitutes carries a moral packed with 
dynamite, and a moral nowhere more monitory 
than in the United States. Its lessons come at 
an opportune time for us, since the Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press has bestirred public 
opinion anew to the problem which this book 
dramatizes, though attention at the moment is 
diverted from the main source of our danger. 
This source is not secular but sacerdotal sub- 
terfuge of self-nominated children of light oper- 
ating, verily, as children of democratic dark- 
ness. But let us come at the moral through an 
orderly exposition of the contents of this provoc- 
ative book. 

The first seven volumes of the great Encyclo- 
pedie had appeared one after the other, subject 
to great difficulty and not without danger to the 
participants. Diderot himself had spent some 
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time in jail. Then it was decreed that the re- 
maining volumes could not appear seriatim but 
that the project must be kept from the public 
until all of it was ready. The church was jealous 
and apprehensive, as always, in the presence of 
new ideas. The state was afraid of the church, 
not to say afraid of itself as well. The work on 
the remaining volumes had to be carried on half 
underground and was to bear the imprint of a 
Swiss publisher, though it was being actually 
published in Paris. Surmounting difficulties 
through the years, all was at last ready to ap- 
pear, ready at long last the year of the American 
Revolution. Then Diderot discovered, almost 
by accident, that the publisher, Le Breton, (: 
his own initiative but as a function of fear, had 
all the while been censoring the last ten volumes, 
after Diderot had returned the corrected page 
proofs and had no further recourse. The censor- 
ing, never without a lofty reason, had been 
done, of course, so that “that part of meta- 
physics which might lead minds astray has been 
removed; religion and public authority have 
been respected, and everything is within the 
bounds of reason and moderation.” Of course, of 
course! 

We have long known of Diderot’s angry and 
sad letter to his publisher upon his learning the 
bad news, but learning it too late for him to do 
anything about it, the hazards being what they 
were. But nobody has hitherto known how much 
mutilation the publisher, the frightened and 
perfidious publisher, had actually perpetrated 
and on what articles. It has actually been 
suspected that Diderot, like most authors, was 
oversensitive and had exaggerated the damage 
done. What this discovery discloses is the ex- 
tent and nature of this censorship. From Russia 
through Germany there has come back, now 
turning up with other refugees in America, a 
complete set of the Encyclopedie (apparently Le 
Breton’s, the publisher’s, set), with an extra 
volume in which is bound the page proofs with 
the tracks of the censor in bold black ink. This 
enables our authors to restore at this date the 
uncorrupted text of this great literary thrust 
toward freedom. 


We can now see for ourselves the nature and 























the extent of the disfiguration. Diderot had not 

greatly exaggerated the “atrocity,” as he jus- 
tifiably called it. Nor did he exaggerate, in writ- 
ing to Voltaire in Germany, the rapacity of the 
appetite which censorship both feeds and en- 
hances. “I know very well,” he wrote, “that a 
ferocious beast which has tasted blood can 
never again live without it: I know well that the 
beast craves nourishment and that having no 
more Jesuits to devour, it is about to leap upon 
the philosophers ... . if we do not join forces 
with vou to crush the beast, that is because we 
live beneath its claw.” 

Leaving to meticulous scholarship the full as- 
sessment of the damage done to the Encyclo pedie 
by sacerdotal bigotry operating through secular 
cowardice, let us here indicate the moral. 

The larger moral is the indirection of the 
damage done by the will to suppress. Neither 
the church nor the state nor both together were 
able to suppress and to keep suppressed this 
work of enlightenment. But the church through 
its steady and surreptitious pressure made men 

such as the publisher, in this case—stifle the 
free flow of ideas from fear of consequences, 
monetary and otherwise. It is not in general 
what tyrants do to the products of freedom that 
counts for most. It is what they do to the proc- 
esses of creation. 

A church which in our time and in our free 
land arrogates to itself the privilege of censoring 
films, books, and radio can by its quiet pres- 
sures behind the scenes, operating on the boards 
as threats to profits, etc., inform a whole genera- 
tion with creeping paralysis. The church which 
lav back of the censorship of Diderot’s great 
work has forgotten nothing and has learned 
nothing save more nefarious techniques for 
claiming the radiance of virtue while perpetrat- 
ing the iniquities of suppression in the name of 
corporate presumption. It operates today in all 
the agencies of communication. One does not 
have to be wise to see the operation, but he has 
to be more courageous than most in order to de- 
clare it; for it has more means of revenge than 
most liberty-loving Americans know. 

It can demand and get time to answer, with 
propaganda unanswered, any adverse mention 
of itself on radio round tables. It can keep off the 
air the most gifted Protestants who dare to 
speak against its blatant intolerance. It can 
frighten publishers and distributors of books 
into false praise of its dark folly. It can kill 
bitter truth and can spread wide through the 
press the most arrant praise of its personnel. 
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Moreover, it can go behind the scenes and play 
havoc in the dressing-rooms of power, in war as 
in peace. I have seen it operate in the military 
service, spreading like poison from the Apostolic 
Delegation in Washington through the State 
Department to the War Department. I have 
seen its intemperance, its presumption, its skull- 
duggery, when it thought it had the immunity 
of secrecy. Its influences upon the organs of our 
civic freedom are as baneful if not as great today 
as they were in Diderot’s day. And its influence 
would be as great were it not for the bulwark of 
our constitutional separation between church 
and state, erected for our protection by fathers 
fed full of sacerdotal infamy. 

This book is all the more salutary to bring be- 
fore us once more the church’s concrete influ- 
ence in history at a time when the drive is on 
more brazenly than ever before to break down 
this final bulwark of American life, the separa- 
tion between church and state, which the Cath- 
olic church has never in good faith accepted. 
The Supreme Court has now left unlocked our 
tax treasures, and the drive is on, gaining 
momentum every year, to take and use public 
money for subverting public to parochial ends. 
Even so mild and humane a churchman as 
Father John A. Ryan, in his book with Millar, 
The State and the Church ({New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922, 1936], p. 38) answers with awful 
frankness the question he himself is driven to 
ask about future freedom in America. He asks: 
“What protection would [other churches] have 
against a Catholic State?” He answers: 

The latter could logically tolerate only such 
religious activities as were confined to the mem- 
bers of the dissenting group. It could not permit 
them to carry on general propaganda nor accord 
their organization certain privileges that had 
formerly been extended to all religious corporations, 
for example, exemption from taxation. 


Strong for toleration, as always, until it can get 
power enough to be intolerant! As if the fore- 
going were not execrable enough, Ryan has the 
audacity, comparable only to Hitler’s treatment 
of Chamberlain over Czechoslovakia, to tell 
Protestant and free America not to get alarmed 
about all this, not at least until it is too late. His 
words are unbelievable unless quoted, and then 
as foolishly unbelieved in America as were 
Hitler’s early warnings of his malign intentions. 
“While all this is very true in logic and theory,” 
flow the words of the learned father, ‘“‘the event 
of its practical realization in any state or coun- 
try is so remote in time and in probability that 
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no practical man will let it disturb his equanim- 
ity or affect his attitude toward those who differ 
from him religiously” (pp. 38-39). 

And all this from an agency which before our 
very eyes is suppressing religious freedom in 
Italy and Argentina and which has the brazen 
effrontery to issue in Spain, only last year, as 
reported by C. L. Sulzberger in the New York 
Times, February 25, 1946, this diatribe against 
all that our democratic culture holds ideologi- 
cally dear. 

Freedom of press, conscience, worship, assemply, 
and instruction [I am quoting from Sulzberger’s 
report upon a catechism required to be read in all 
state elementary schools] are described as “per- 
nicious,” and liberalism is categorized as a sin. 
.... The Catechism informs children a state can- 
not bea lay state..... Because of this view Liberal- 
ism is assailed firstly since it is said to teach “that 
a state is independent of the church.” . . . . Liberal- 
ism is attacked for defending liberty of conscience, 
liberty of worship, and a free press. 


Unless there is an awakening to the values of 
our free culture and a stiffening of the forces 
that love it, including a reversion of the present 
innocence of the Supreme Court toward these 
agencies of effective intolerance, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica may well live to feel what its 
honored predecessor, Diderot’s Encyclopedie, 
felt: the smooth hand of stifling fear, then the 
ungloved hand of outright censorship, and at 
last through a state sworn to extirpate heresy 
the mailed fist of sacerdotal sadism. This book 
is a solemn warning in objective tones that 
democratic toleration does not require spineless 
forbearance of the forces of suppression when 
through such forbearance these forces are rising 
to power with audible hatred of the very breath 
of freedom which they themselves have 
breathed but which they swear nobody else 
shall subsequently enjoy. 

T. V. SmitH 
University of Chicago 


AN ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND VALUATION. 
(Paul Carus Lectures.) By Clarence Irving 
Lewis. La Salle, Ill.: Open Court Pub. Co., 
1946. Pp. xxi+567. $6.00. 


This volume, some parts of which Professor 
Lewis presented as the Carus Lectures in 1945, 
expounds a comprehensive theory of cognition 
and value. The topics dealt with are of such en- 
during philosophic interest and the complex in- 
vestigation has been carried through with such 





thoroughness and good sense that the book de- 
serves to have lasting intellectual influence. 
From it much may be learned by everyone who 
is interested enough in a clear understanding of 

ur ways of knowing and ways of valuing to de- 
rote serious effort to the study of it. Of course, 

he author has not said the last word on all the 
matters that he discusses—he would never 
think of claiming that he has—but he does elab- 
orate a conception which will seem to many to 
be substantially correct, and he does in any case 
offer a weighty challenge to those who disagree. 
When in the field of value theory transcenden- 
talisms, relativisms, and skepticisms are much 
in fashion, Professor Lewis champions “‘a natu- 
ralistic conception of values” based upon the 
thesis that ‘‘valuations represent one type of 
empirical cognition; hence that their correctness 
answers to a kind of objective fact, but one 
which can be learned OMfy from experience” 
(p. viii). 

Preparatory to developing his conception of 
values, he surveys the conditions of human ex- 
perience which give meaning to discourse, dis- 
tinguishes the main kinds of cognition, and 
analyzes at length the respective conditions of 
a priori knowledge and justifiable empirical be- 
liefs. Book I is concerned with meaning and the 
analytic character of a priori truths; Book II, 
with empirical knowledge and the justification 
of objective empirical judgments as probable. 
Then, having prepared the way, in Book III on 
valuation he develops the thesis that valuations 
are a species of empirical cognitions. A sustained 
analysis and argument is aimed at showing how 
valuations resemble and how they differ from 
other forms of empirical cognitions; it is argued 
that they are “not fundamentally different in 
what determines their truth or falsity, and what 
determines their validity or justification’’ (p. 
365). Immediate values, directly apprehended 
in experience, are carefully distinguished from 
values in objects; and various modes of assessing 
the value of objects are discussed. Special con- 
sideration is given to aesthetic values and to 
values which contribute to the good life, indi- 
vidual and social. But Professor Lewis does not 
attempt to deal in this volume with questions 
which belong to the field of ethics. From the 
viewpoint which he adopts, the problem of 
values is properly antecedent to the problem of 
right conduct or morally imperative action; and 
he invites his readers to regard what he has writ- 
ten here as prolegomena to studies in ethics. 
The analysis of knowledge contained in Books 
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] and II appears basically the same as that 
familiar to readers of Mind and the World- 
Order; but the position becomes clearer in the 
present statement, and more care 1s taken to 
safeguard it against criticisms based on miscon- 
ceptions. All our knowledge, Professor Lewis ex- 
plains, derives ultimately from just two sources 
in experience: the given (including the data of 
sense) and our intended meanings. We know 
a priori truths by grasping our own meaning, by 
apprehending what our ways of classifying and 
our criteria of classification commit us to; and 
allsuch knowledge is analytic. Empirical knowl- 
edge, on the other hand, though it requires 
meaning, rests at bottom upon what is given in 
experience. It consists, he says, of beliefs which 
are warranted as highly probable on data found 
in experience. These beliefs have in general a 
pragmatic function: by them we guide our ac- 
tions and anticipate the consequences for good 
or ill. To know empirical facts is to judge with 
assurance that if we should do so and so, then 
such and such experiences would result; and the 
meaning of our judgments—at least the mean- 
ing which is important for human living—must 
have reference to the experiences likely to ensue 
if we adopt certain possible courses of action, 
As Professor Lewis proceeds to explain how 
empirical knowledge is related to its founda- 
tions in experience, he distinguishes the follow- 
ing: (i) “apprehensions of the given” —e.g., the 
awareness of something roughly rectangular and 
white in my visual field, perhaps expressible by 
the statement, ‘‘That looks like a sheet of white 
paper’; (ii) “terminating judgments”’—e.g., ap- 
prehending the white datum, I judge that if I 
should close my eyes (or more strictly, if 1 
should have an experience which it would be 
natural to interpret as closing my eyes), 
then this white datum would disappear; and 
(ili) ‘‘non-terminating judgments which assert 
objective reality”’—e.g., the judgment that 
there is a sheet of white paper before me. Ap- 
prehensions confined to the given are not called 
knowledge, but they are the foundation of the 
whole complex structure of empirical knowl- 
edge. Terminating judgments represent our 
piecemeal prediction of further possible experi- 
ence. Each such judgment predicts only what 
would be directly apprehended at once if the in- 
dicated test were made; hence a single experi- 
ence can conclusively verify or disprove the 
judgment. But objective judgments—which 
range all the way from the perception of particu- 
lar physical objects and events to the widest of 
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scientific generalizations—are not, it is argued, 
subject to decisive tests. Every objective judg- 
ment is nonterminating in that it implies an un- 
limited set of terminating judgments, which are 
such that each of them, if put to test, would 
serve to confirm or disconfirm in some degree 
the truth of the objective judgment but which 
as a class offer an inexhaustible opportunity for 
testing. Hence, althougk the objective judgment 
asserts nothing theoretically unverifiable, it as- 
serts what can never in fact be verified com- 
pletely. Both terminating judgments and non- 
terminating judgments are called knowledge, 
provided they are reasonably arrived at and 
highly probable. Professor Lewis keeps distinct 
the question of verifying or confirming a'‘judg- 
ment and the question of justifying it; he is well 
aware—as some empiricists and pragmatists 
have not been—that what happens after we be- 
lieve something can provide no justification at 
the time of believing for believing as we do. The 
justification of a belief as probable must be on 
grounds consisting, ultimately, of data present- 
ed at the time of judging and taken as past ex- 
perience has presumably taught us to take 
them. 

According to this account, none of the beliefs 
which constitute our empirical knowledge is 
warranted as true; the best grounds we ever 
have warrant only a high degree of assurance 
which might conceivably be mistaken. Except 
for apprehensions of the bare data of direct ex- 
perience, there are no empirical certainties. Pro- 
fessor Lewis’ discussion of uncertainty in ob- 
jective judgments may sometimes suggest that 
this uncertainty is discovered only by empirical 
examination or by induction from our many 
past experiences of having felt sure about per- 
ceiving something of a certain kind and then 
having been forced by later circumstances to 
doubt or retract our judgment, and he may 
sometimes suggest that objective judgments 
lack certainty only because the consequences 
implicitly predicted are innumerable and hence 
beyond our power to test completely; but (if I 
am not mistaken) the uncertainty of all em- 
pirical judgments follows analytically from his 
very conception of experience and of empirical 
cognition as essentially predictive. If his con- 
ception of experience and empirical cognition is 
correct, then the supposition of a theoretically 
certain empirical judgment is self-contradictory. 
This is the case even for what he calls terminat- 
ing judgments; as he remarks, before testing the 
truth of such a judgment, we cannot be certain, 
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and after testing, we no longer make that judg- 
ment. 

Professor Lewis emphatically Comics that his 
account of knowledge has subj f 2a - 
tions: And, thou e may not have satisfied all 
his critics on the point, clearly he is not commit- 
ted to what he understands by subjectivism. 
Subjectivism, he says, would identify real ob- 
jects and events with the experience which is 
accepted as evidence of them and would deny 
any reality not actually experienced. He, on the 
other hand, believes that there is an ‘objective 
reality, independent of being experienced” (p. 
230); believes, for example, that “‘there is a 
room next door. . . although no one is now ob- 
serving it, and although at times no one is even 
thinking of it” (p. 224). Nevertheless, he con- 
sistently maintains that objective beliefs, such 
as this, are meaningful only in so far as they as- 
sert something which could be tested by experi- 
ence. The measure of his realism is shown in his 
treatment of the terminating judgments im- 
plicit in every assertion of objective fact. Most 
vi these hypothetical judgments remain untest- 
ed, but each one asserts an if-then connection 
he suggests calling it a “‘natural connection” or 
“real connection’”—between hypothesis and 
consequent, which holds even when the hy- 
pothesis is false. And to assert that there is an 
objective fact, when taken in terms of experi- 
ence, means that no action of ours would bring 
to pass experiences of certain sorts but that ex- 
periences of other sorts would be realized if we 
should adopt the appropriate courses of action. 
This rendering of the significance of our ob- 
jective beliefs in terms of experiences which 
would provide confirmation of them represents 
a point of view which, I think, is entirely legiti- 
mate in epistemology. It is subjectivistic only 
in the sense that the natural conditions of hu- 
man life—including ‘‘all those bodies which 
compose the mighty frame of the world’’—are 
treated as knowable objects rather than as con- 
ditions having their own complex interrelations, 
and so treated with a denial of Berkeley’s ‘‘have 
not any subsistence without a mind.” 

In the analysis of valuation in Book III Pro- 
fessor Lewis seeks to develop a conception of 
human values that is distinguishable both from 
transcendentalism, which would subordinate 






these values to some metaphysical norm foreign 
to man’s natural interests, and from relativism 
or skepticism, which would reduce normative 
judgments to emotive reactions. To find a mid- 
dle way, he believes it essential for a naturalistic 


theory to hold that there is in experience some 
directly apprehended value-quality by reference 
to which things may be judged valuable or dis. 
valuable, that some of our valuations have the 
status of empircal judgments which can be 
proved true or false by testing and experiencing 
the natural consequences, and that some of the 
things to which value-properties are ascribed 
have those properties regardless of our thoughts 
or feelings about them. Professor Lewis calls at- 
tention to the variety in what we say and mean 
concerning values. To begin with, there are 
judgments such as “pleasure is the good” and 
“nothing is good without qualification but a 
good will”; these, if true, are analytic and 
knowable a priori. A theory of values must con- 
tain statements that explicate the meaning of 

value-terms, and such statements must be 
analytic. Then there are valuations, and valua- 
ations are always empirical assertions. Among 
these, three kinds are distinguished (respective 
subclasses of the three classes distinguished in 
the analysis of empirical cognition): (i) appre- 
hensions of the value-quality, positive or nega- 
tive, characterizing our immediate experience, 
e.g., finding a taste pleasant; (ii) valuations hav- 
ing the if-then pattern of terminating judg- 
ments, e.g, the prediction that if I taste this, | 
shall enjoy it; and (iii) nonterminating objective 
value-judgments, e.g, a judgment of the aes- 
thetic value of a certain poem or the economic 
value of a certain diamond. Apprehension of the 
immediately valuable is not called knowledge, 
but valuations of the second and third kinds, 
when sufficiently assured, form a part of our 
empirical knowledge. Objective value-judg- 
ments, like other objective empirical judgments, 
may be confirmed or disconfirmed by the test- 
ing, and the verification or disproof, of the ter- 
minating judgments implicit in them. Valua- 
tions of the first and second kinds concern valu 
which is intrinsic, the value of what is valued for 
its own sake. Value ascribed to objects is always 
extrinsic; their value consists in their potentiali- 
ty for producing in experience something of 
immediate value. 

As Professor Lewis notes, it is not easy to 
find words to express the character of the in- 
trinsically and immediately valuable. Yet, un- 
less we can identify this quality in our own ex- 
perience, we cannot understand his conception 
of values. And doubtless some readers will 
think that what he intends by 
value” is elusive. However, he is only asking us 
to acknowledge that experience as we find it is 
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sometimes “‘liked” or “‘good,”’ sometimes ‘‘dis- 
liked” or “bad,” sometimes indifferent, some- 
times better, sometimes worse—and apprehend- 
ed as so appearing. He rejects the terms “‘pleas- 
ure” and “pain” for the immediately valuable 
and immediately disvaluable on the ground that 
they suggest too narrow a range of satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions and concludes that no single 
term, or pair of terms, is adequate to cover all 
the variations of felt value in our lives. 

The extrinsic values attributable to objects 
have, according to this analysis, a basic resem- 
blance to other objective properties. Funda- 
mentally, beauty is like roundness, for instance. 
But also objective values have a peculiarity. 
Both in the case of objective roundness and in 
the case of objective beauty—say the roundness 
and the beauty of a Greek coin—there is a rela- 
tion to a corresponding possible experience, 
namely, in the former case, a relation to the 
round look of it under appropriate conditions 
and, in the latter, a relation to the delight in 
beholding it under appropriate conditions. but, 
whereas the objective roundness is not to be de- 
fined by reference to the possible seen roundness 
(measurement would be a better test), objective 
beauty is to be defined by reference to the pos- 
sible delight. A beautiful object is simply one 
which would under certain conditions cause us 
to have the experience of beauty; its value is for 
the sake of the possible immediate value. Ob- 
jective values differ from other objective prop- 
erties in this respect: the relationship to pos- 
sible value disclosed in experience is what makes 
the object valuable. This difference, Professor 
Lewis points out, does not imply that values in 
objects are more subjective or relative than 
nonvalue properties. ‘This potentiality for ex- 
perienced goodness which may reside in a thing 
loes not depend on the question whether any 
particular person does find the thing good, any 
more than the roundness of a round object de- 
pends on the question whether a particular sub- 
ject ‘sees it round.’ . .. The thing ‘is what it is 
regardless of what anybody thinks or feels about 
it,’ as truly in the case of value as in the case of 
any other objective character. It is for this rea- 
son that evaluations represent a form of knowl- 
edge, and are liable to error’’ (p. 396). 

Professor Lewis warns us against supposing 
that there is such a thing as “the value”’ of an 
object. Value must be assessed in some one or 
more modes. The volume which he has written 
possesses, I should judge, a very great value in 
the philosophic mode and relative to persons 
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who have the training and interest which will 
enable them to persist through the complexities 
of analysis and argument. There are not many 
books, to my mind, so richly stocked with po- 
tentialities for the satisfactions of serious philo- 
sophic thinking. 


J. W. Rosson 


University of California at Los Angeles 


NATURE AND MAN. By Paul Weiss. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947. Pp. xxii+267. 
$3.50. 

This book is difficult to characterize. There 
are long portions made up largely of neatly ex- 
pressed commonplaces. Yet now and then, es- 
pecially toward the end, genuine inspiration 
seems to touch the author’s ethical good sense 
and turn it into elevated wisdom, as though 
another Spinoza or Kant were among us. There 
are also some speculative flights of cosmology, 
armchair biology, and genetic psychology. 

The aim of the book is to provide a basis for 
an ethics ‘“‘grounded deep in the bedrock of na- 
ture.” It opens with a superb statement and 
defense of indeterminism as the cosmological 
background for an analysis of the specific form 
of freedom in question in ethics. This statement 
is slightly marred by some wordplay about an 
effect in its precise character being logically de- 
ducible after, though not before, it happens. For 
all the author makes clear, either this means 
that ‘‘x has occurred”’ is deducible from “‘x has 
occurred,”’ by the merest tautology, or it con- 
tradicts all that the author has so eloquently, 
and [ believe truly, set forth concerning the in- 
determinate quality of events prior to their oc- 
currence. The author then expounds a theory of 
substance, according to which every being has 
a “concern” fora “pertinent good,” this concern 
being that which connects its concrete present 
with its abstract future. The universality of 
“concern” suggests panpsychism, but, since the 
author seems to reject this, one can see in the 
term only a metaphor of highly problematic 
meaning. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted 
to an elaborate analysis of the nature and inter- 
relations of mind, body, desire, will, and self. A 
feature of this analysis which I fail to find help- 
ful in any way is the insistence that the self is a 
concern which is absolutely the same at all 
times. This notion of absolute self-identity was 
a basic tenet of Leibniz, but I fail to see, here or 
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elsewhere, any cogent answer to the contention 
of modern logicians, such as Russell, Carnap, 
and Whitehead, that it is a semantic confusion. 
Any imaginable concern, it seems, either must 
be an abstraction, like ‘‘concern for truth,” or, 
if concrete enough to individuate a being, it will 
to some extent differ at different times. The 
mere word ‘concern’? cannot undo what we 
have learned about abstract and concrete, thing 
and event, since the Middle Ages. The author 
argues that a guilty man who repents must be 
the very man who committed the act he repents 
of. But also—one may rejoin—he must be the 
different man who now, and only now, repents. 
There is difference, there is sameness; and the 
point is that the man qua identical is less con- 
crete than the man qua doth identical and difier- 
ent, but, finally, the man qua both identical and 
different is solely the man-now. For the sinning 
man, by Weiss’s own doctrine of an objectively 
open future (and here he drops out the assump- 
tion that gives what plausibility it has to 
Leibniz’ view) had no relation to the subsequent 
repenting man, since the latter was not in being 
to constitute the relatum of such relation. Only 
the repenting man, then, is the full concrete 
“subject” of the change from unrepentance to 
repentance. But the repenting man is a White- 
headian event, not an enduring substance in the 
traditional, or the author’s, sense. So change, as 
twentieth-century logic seems to have shown, 
is not from a “‘state”’ of an actuality to another 
state of the same actuality but from an actuality 
to a new actuality containing relation to the old 
and sharing with it certain more or less abstract 
personality traits. Whatever sameness of concern 
as can actually be experienced is included in 
this account; what cannot be experienced may, 
it seems, be dispensed with. As to feelings of 
guilt: I am still, according to laws of psycho- 
logical probability, very like that past actuality 
which committed the misdeed—unless I have 
“repented,” i.e., broken the trend of quality 
running from it to me. If my sins, through re- 
pentance, have been ‘“‘forgiven,’’ I am literally, 
in so far, a new man, not that old actuality any 
longer. In his zeal to save the significance of 
guilt, Weiss jeopardizes the possibility of spirit- 
ual rebirth. 





The general ethical idea of Weiss is that man 
is concerned for a good pertinent to all, the total 
future, or sum, of value possibilities, which is 
the ‘‘absolute good”—not, as Weiss well says, 
because it is a very great good; for it is not an 
actual good at all, but the total good-to-be-ac- 
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tualized. In this doctrine that the absolute js 
potential or “‘abstract,”” Weiss departs from the 
medieval world which, in one aspect of his theo. 
ry of substance he seems to inhabit, and takes 
his place in the forefront of logical analysis of 
ultimate problems. 

The book, in spite of its diversity of topics and 
its unevenness of quality (to my sense), is uni- 
fied by its pervasive crispness of style, its tone 
of earnest objectivity, and its focus upon the 
central ethical problems. No man, I think, will 
really read it—or considerable portions of it 
(above all, the last chapter)—without growing 
in wisdom. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


THE KAFKA PROBLEM. Edited by Angel Flores, 
New York: New Directions, 1946. Pp. 445. 
$5.00. 


KaFrKA’s PRAYER. By Paul Goodman. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1947. Pp. 265. $3.00. 


The writings of Franz Kafka are of interest 
to students of ethics as remarkable literary ex- 
pressions of an ancient ethical point of view— 
the point of view which sees human behavior as 
tragic and absurd and the quest for moral cer- 
tainty as hopeless even though there may be, 
behind the madness, a true way. 

For readers not yet acquainted with Kafka, 
it might be well to summarize, all too briefly, 
the highlights of his life and work. 

He was born in 1883, the first child of a mid- 
dle-class Jewish family in Prague. His father 
was physically large, strong, and domineering 
in contrast to Franz, who was thin, shy, neurot- 
ic. The child early developed an intense father 
complex which later so influenced his writing 
that he once described all his work as “an at- 
tempt to get away from my father.” 

After taking a law degree, he became a civil 
servant in a worker’s accident insurance office 
where he had firsthand contact with the endless 
red tape of a decadent Austrian bureaucracy, 
and where the insane, slapstick quality of the 
accidents formed a lasting impression. 

Following an unhappy love affair (which he 
recognized as similar to Kierkegaard’s) he con- 
tracted tuberculosis and died in 1924, at the age 
of forty-one, in a sanitorium near Vienna. Be- 
fore his death he left written instructions for his 
friend, Max Brod, to burn his unpublished 
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manuscripts. (During his lifetime he had per- 
mitted to be published only a small number of 
stories.) Among the manuscripts were three un- 
finished novels. For excellent reasons Brod dis- 
regarded his friend’s request, editing the novels 
for publication under the titles of Amerika, The 
Trial, and The Castle. 

Each of these novels is exceedingly complex, 
employing strange dreamlike symbols which 
have been variously interpreted and each deal- 
ing with a single protagonist who finds himself 
trapped in a maze of frustrating, inexplicable 
circumstances. 

In Amerika the central character is a Euro- 
pean refugee thrust suddenly into the alien cul- 
ture of a caricatured America. In The Trial 
Joseph K. awakes to find himself under arrest. 
As the trial progresses, in the hands of a hier- 
archy of mysterious and fumbling courts, 
Joseph K. tries vainly to discover what crime he 
committed, by what law he is being tried, and 
who are the judges. When his execution finally 
occurs, the questions are still unanswered. 

The Castle concerns a man called ‘““K” who 
enters a village dominated by a shabby bu- 
reaucracy of officials living in a near-by castle. 
Through several hundred pages of weird and 
sordid episodes, K tries desperately to reach 
proper castle authorities for legal permission to 
remain in the village as a ‘“‘land surveyor.” His 
efforts fail. Finally, exhausted and sleepy, he 
dies. On his deathbed, word comes from the 
castle that he will be permitted to stay because 
of ‘certain auxiliary circumstances.” 

Edwin Muir, the English translator of The 
Castle, has called the novel a modern Pilgrim’s 
Progress, but with these important differences: 
The hero has no plan of salvation. He moves in 
darkness. He is not sure what the goal is or 
whether he is on the right path. And all the 
signs on the road, advice of people he meets, 
even his own intuitions, may be false. 

The Kafka Problem is a collection of forty 
critical essays by different authors, written 
about Kafka since his death. There are many 
points of dispute, but basically the critics divide 
into two broad groups—the mystics and the 
naturalists. 

To the mystics, Kafka is a kind of Hebrew 
Kierkegaard who either believed in God (or 
something like God) or at least nourished the 
hope that God (or something like God) existed. 
Under the influence of Kierkegaard’s Fear and 
Trembling, which he read often, Kafka was 
obsessed (so the mystics feel) with the comic, 
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irrational, even cruel and immoral, character of 
God’s will as seen through man’s finite eyes. The 
novels become modern versions of the Book of 
Job. 

The extreme example of this approach is 
John Kelly’s essay, ‘‘The Trial and the Theolo- 
gy of Crisis,” in which the victim of The Trial 
is made to assume the curious role of a Protes- 
tant convert. The execution is taken by Kelly 
to be the death of the “natural man”’ as the soul 
of Joseph K. reaches the limits of despair (the 
Barthian “‘crisis”) and turns to God for salva- 
tion. As Kelly bluntly puts it, ““He evolves into 
a Pauline Christian” (p. 159). It would be in- 
teresting indeed to have in The Trial a novel 
“as firmly grounded in the rigid and elaborate 
theology of crisis, as was The Divine Comedy in 
the Scholastic theology” (quoting Kelly, p. 
170), but unfortunately there are insuperable 
difficulties in this view. 

Closer to the truth of Kafka is the naturalist 
approach of Charles Neider, whose essay, “‘The 
Cabalists,” is the most important contribution 
in the collection. His thesis is simple: Kafka 
may or may not have believed in God, but, in 
either case, his novels are intended as satires on 
religious “‘cabalas’’—i.e., institutions such as 
Christianity and Judaism which society igno- 
rantly supposes to be in touch with God. (“I 
have not been led into life by the—it is true— 
now heavily sinking hand of Christianity like 
Kierkegaard, nor have I, like the Zionists, 
snatched the last corner of the disappearing 
prayer shawl of the Jews,” Kafka wrote in his 
diary.) 

“The mystical school,” Neider asserts, ‘“‘is 
blinded, by its obsession with the Castle as the 
divine, into as ready an acceptance of the Castle 
cabalism as the villagers themselves. The mys- 
tical interpreters, in short, manage to adjust 
themselves very nicely to the village; and it is 
they who find the state of grace, not K” (p. 
429). 

Paul Goodman’s book, the first full-volume 
study of Kafka in English, is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the naturalist school of Kafka criti- 
cism as well as a lyrical expression of Goodman’s 
own philosophy. 

“When we look at that [Kafka’s] thought, 
the religious thought,” Goodman writes, “there 
is no God, no moral code, no punishment, nor 
anything else that Freud would teach us to find 
in a late Super-ego religion” (p. ix). Kafka is 
considered a “far superior theologian to 
Kierkegaard” (p. 36) precisely because of his 
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refusal to regard the “‘courts”’ as transcendent. 
Kierkegaard’s view that the highest way is a 
solitary one, concerning only the individual in 
his relation to God, is branded “‘uncharitable 
and presumptuous” (p. 36): “In heaven’s name, 
you Dane, to whom is one to give his neighbor- 
love, as is bidden?” Goodman asks (p. 37). Even 
Kafka’s sense of infinity is not “sublime” but 
rather an expression of ‘‘anxiety”’ over two “‘in- 
compatible constructions” (p. 265). 

On the assumption that Kafka was agnostic, 
and by implication a naturalist, Goodman 
turns to the question of why Kafka was com- 
pelled to write of the world as an endless laby- 
rinth of blind alleys—an ‘‘infinite regress” of 
frustrations. The immediate answer lies, of 
course, in Kafka’s neurotic, almost psychotic, 
personality. With an amazing grasp of Freudian 
techniques, as modified by Wilhelm Reich and 
others, Goodman probes the nature of Kafka’s 
father complex, with its associated feelings of 
guilt, inferiority, self-contempt, narcissism, 
sadism, masochism, and homosexuality. One 
of Goodman’s most startling suggestions is the 
hypothesis that Kafka’s guilt neurosis was 
bound up with a childhood fear that he had 
caused the death of two younger brothers. The 
Trial is analyzed in detail as a novel of “‘per- 
secutory paranoia” with repressed homosexu- 
ality and delusions of reference. The Castle is 
dissected as a novel of ‘‘constructive will,” in 
which the hero exhausts his will in futile at- 
tempts to overcome obstacles partly of his own 
creation. 

But, in addition to the diseases of the mind, 
there are the diseases of society—sick social in- 
stitutions (the courts and the castle!) which are 
bolstered by neurotic urges and in turn help 
create the neuroses. A good part of Goodman’s 
book is a critique of society from the standpoint 
of the new anarchist trend, based on Kropotkin, 
which seems to be gaining an increasing number 
of adherents among writers here and abroad (for 
example, Aldous Huxley and Henry Miller). 

Perhaps ‘the best summary of Goodman’s 
views is on page 220: “In principle the dilemma 
of the shut-in will and ego is not natural and in- 
evitable; it is not man’s fate as certain new the- 
ologians of the absurd declare it. I, for my part, 
believe that it is a disease of our personalities 
and our institutions. (Yes, this I know) Kafka 
himself believed so, I have tried to show. But I 
believe there is a therapy for this disease, and 
even a politics.” 

And Goodman adds in parentheses, with a 
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Kafkan touch of sadness and irony, “If indeed 
I believe it, and this belief is not my own castle.” 


MARTIN GARDNER 
Chicago 


LITERATURE AND Moratity. By James T. Far- 
rel. New York: Vanguard Press, 1947. Pp. 
304. $3.00. 

This collection of essays is chiefly valuable for 
its illumination of the mind of James T. Farrell, 
As a cogent discussion of literature and morality 
it is a disappointment. Mr. Farrell is a critic who 
approaches his material with well-developed 
prejudices, and in these essays, written between 
1932 and 1046, the reader often feels that he is 
getting a slightly distorted view of the subject. 

Besides the title essay, the author probes 
such topics as “Social Themes in American 
Realism,” ‘‘The Fate of Writing in America,” 
“The Literary Popular Front before the War,” 
and ‘Moral Censorship and the Ten Command- 
ments.’”’ He ranges from observations on the 
movie, The Bells of St. Mary’s, to George Her- 
bert Mead’s Philosophy of the Present. Such 
diverse literary works as James M. Cain’s 
Mildred Pierce and Tolstoi’s War and Peace are 
examined, the latter occupying a third of the 
book. It is his discussion of Tolstoi (with digres- 
sions on the French Revolution and Napoleon 
which seems the most substantial critical piece 
in the collection. His analysis of War and Peace 
as a “moral panorama of Tsarist feudal soci- 
ety” is penetrating, but frequently the style in 
these essays is dogmatic, repetitious, or obscure. 

Mr. Farrell is a very serious man, to whom 
realism, seriousness, and moral purpose are the 
elements most desirable in a literary work. 
These terms, however, must be defined in the 
light of his Marxist orientation; and it must be 
explained further that his Marxism is what he 
regards as the pure variety. Unfortunately his 
ardor leads him into tedious controversies with 
the critics of the Stalinist persuasion, and the 
battleground is littered with the trade jargon, 
such epithets as “reactionary,” ‘‘bourgeois,” 
etc. 

In the title essay the author sees the world in 
a moral abyss, from which various writers have 
tried to extricate it by the polar approaches of 
social morality and individual morality. The 
social moralists, he says, assume that the social 
structure itself is reponsible for society’s ills 

and that the way to improve society is by “‘lift- 
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ing moral practice to a higher level.” This is the 
view which the author accepts. The advocates 
of individual morality, on the other hand, see the 
problem in terms of regenerating the individual, 
and Mr. Farrell rejects this approach because 
it assumes that man is a responsible agent. 

His judgments lead'to strange conclusions 
when applied to literary criticism. They result 
in dismissal of Henry James as “reactionary” 
and in overpraise of ‘‘bottom-dog”’ literature by 
such writers as Faulkner, Caldwell, Richard 
Wright, and Dreiser. Mr. Farrell does not 
criticize literature as art (i.e., its technique, 
style, or form) but always examines it for con- 
tent and purpose. In reality, his observations on 
literature and morality are a justification for his 
own creative efforts, for as a writer he is a lineal 
descendant of Frank Norris, Dreiser, and 
Stephen Crane, the early exponents of natural- 
ism. 

JAMES WOoDRESS 
Duke University 


PHILO: FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS PHILOSO- 
PHY IN JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, AND ISLAM. 
By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. Vol. I, pp. 
462; Vol. II, pp. 531. $10.00. 

Though these two volumes form a section of 

a work entitled “The Structure and Growth of 

Philosophic Systems from Plato to Spinoza,” 

parts of which are yet unpublished, they may be 

treated independently. Whether one does or 
does not accept the author’s main contention as 
to the status of Philo in the history of philoso- 
phy, these volumes must be acknowledged to 
be of major importance. The exhaustive and 
systematic statement of Philo’s thought which 
they give is unlikely to be surpassed, and by 
comparison with it all previous accounts are 
obviously inadequate. They also contain a sur- 
vey of fundamentals of the ‘religious philoso- 
phy” underlying not merely medieval Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Islam but, I should say, 
also the traditional forms of these religions as 
they are held today by orthodox believers. 

Quite independently of the association of this 

religious philosophy with Philo, its analytical 

description is a contribution of the first rank. 

Dr. Wolfson is in the main correct in the view 
that more often than not in the past the thought 
of Philo has been treated as “‘a postscript to 
ancient Greek philosophy.”’ Except among the 
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few who have specialized in his study the treat- 
ment of Philo has always been meager. The im- 
pression has been given that he was of com- 
paratively little importance in the history of 
thought. For example, that erudite Oxford 
scholar, the late Dr. F. W. Bussell, in his Reli- 
gious Thought and Heresy in the Middle A ges, in 
the 873 pages of which he includes detailed con- 
sideration of the sources of the thought of the 
Middle Ages, gives only five lines to Philo. Yet, 
if Dr. Wolfson’s contention is accepted, Philo 
must be regarded as one of the leading philoso- 
phers of history, ranking, one might say, for 
medieval thought as Socrates did for that of an- 
cient Greece. For the author maintains that in 
the thought of Philo are to be found the funda- 
mental attitudes and all the main doctrines 
common to medieval philosophy, Christian, 
Jewish, and Islamic. He says that Philo was 
“the mainspring” of the type of philosophy 
found among orthodox Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems. “Philo is the direct or indirect source 
of this type of philosophy which continues un- 
interruptedly in its main assertions for well-nigh 
seventeen centuries, when at last it is openly 
challenged by Spinoza”’ (II, 457). 

It may be, of course, that we have had to 
wait until the present for the recognition of this 
status of Philo, but the fact that during all the 
centuries since Philo he has not been accorded 
anything like the eminent position which Dr. 
Wolfson claims for him gives me an initial doubt 
of the validity of the claim. The chief difficulty 
lies in finding adequate reliable evidence of “‘in- 
direct” influence. The extent to which there was 
direct influence of Philo on Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Origen may be judged not great enough 
to provide much on which to base the author’s 
contention. Further, there is a question upon 
which specialists in Philo should have some- 
thing to say, as to the interpretations which Dr. 
Wolfson gives to Philo’s works. Has he actually 
read back into them some of the ideas of later 
centuries? The impression is given that the type 
of religious philosophy of the Middle Ages was 
already in all essentials fully present in Philo’s 
thought. One may wonder whether the author’s 
“hypothetico-deductive” method of text study 
has led him to something which is really more 
hypothetical than his definite statements sug- 
gest. He says that he attempts “‘to build up, out 
of innuendos, a systematic structure of his 
thought, and also to piece together, out of al- 
lusions, and implications, the story of its 
growth” (I, vi). Philo appears to me to have 
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been an eminent representative of some general 
movements going on in large measure independ- 
ently of him. But if Dr. Wolfson be considered 
not to have established his specific claims for 
Philo, he has certainly given evidence that he 
was a thinker of far greater significance than has 
previously been acknowledged. 

The nature of the type of philosophy sur- 
veyed in these volumes is of far greater impor- 
tance than the status of Philo. Its essential dis- 
tinction from ancient Greek philosophy and 
from what is termed ‘‘modern”’ philosophy is in 
the acceptance of “Scriptures” as having their 
origin in divine revelation. The idea of revela- 
tion is crucial, yet nowhere does Dr. Wolfson 
give a critical consideration of it. There is a 
sense in which the Platonic doctrine of ideas in- 
volves what may be called “‘revelation.”” Greek 
philosophy was regarded by Philo as a kind of 
revelation to the Greeks as the Law was to the 
Hebrews (I, 143). Dr. Wolfson does not suggest 
—and indeed it would be nonsense to say—that 
Greek philosophers did not give attention to and 
were not influenced by religion. However, it 
does seem correct to maintain that they did not 
take it into definite systematic consideration. 
Dr. Wolfson even goes so far as to assert that 
the God of the Greek philosophers was ‘‘a strict- 
ly philosophic conception unchanged by any 
view imported from religion.” Yet, whatever 
may be urged against views held of Scriptures 
as revelation, they do give expression to religion 
in human experience. A philosophy which does 
not give that due consideration should be 
charged with being as inadequate as one which 
neglects morality or the experience of the physi- 
cal world. I believe that what Dr. Wolfson calls 
Spinoza’s “grand assault” failed because he 
lacked genuine appreciation of actual religion as 
it has been and is in human history. A similar 
inadequacy in Greek philosophy may have been 
one reason why it was so widely superseded by 
the philosophy Dr. Wolfson so well describes. It 
may be maintained that, whatever the views of 
professional philosophers, this philosophy still 
dominates in the Occident and that something 

analogous with it is still more widespread in the 
Orient than any other philosophy—notwith- 
standing what propagandists of Advaita Vedanta 
may say. I get no clear idea of Philo’s view of 
the nature of revelation. I have found only one 
passage definitely concerning it. Referring to the 
revelation of the Law on Mount Sinai, he wrote: 
“T should suppose that God wrought on this oc- 
casion a miracle of a truly holy kind by bidding 
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an invisible sound to be created in the air.’’ Did 
he mean that to be taken literally, or allegorical- 
ly and philosophically? Though I would not my- 
self accept it literally, I should regard it, taken 
literally, as no worse philosophically than 
Platonism or Spinozism. The idea of revelation, 
however expressed, rests ultimately on the con- 
viction of the capacity for, and the appropriate- 
ness of, a spiritual intercourse between a spiritu- 
al Creator and other spiritual beings that it has 
been of “interest” to Him to create. The posi- 
tion of Philo was probably simply in accord with 
Exod. 4:11: “‘And the Lord said unto him: Who 
hath made man’s mouth? . . . I will be with thy 
mouth and teach thee what to say” (see also 
Ps. 94:9). Dr. Wolfson says that it was Philo 
who “introduced” the conception of philosophy 
as ‘‘ancillary to,” as “the handmaid of” Scrip 

ture. 

Though the author’s treatment of revelation 
may be considered unsatisfactory, his analysis 
of the contents of Philo’s works with reference 
to the fundamentals of medieval philosophy is 
excellent. He expounds in detail the doctrines 
concerning God, providence, miracles, human 
freedom, and immortality. But for readers of 
Ethics his long chapter xii (11, 165-321) should 
be of special interest. Within the limits of this 
review it is impossible to follow the detailed dis- 
cussion of the similarities and differences of 
Philo’s ethics and those, especially, of Aristotle 
and the Stoics. What Dr. Wolfson calls ‘the es- 
sential point in Philo’s theory of ethics’’ is the 
acceptance of the Law asa divine revelation. As 
God is the source of nature, so He is of the laws 
of virtue and of happiness. As compared with 
the Greek views of morality presented, Philo’s 
conception is wider in scope in his insistence on 
the ‘‘virtues”’ of faith, prayer, repentance. Dr. 
Wolfson regards Philo’s “humanity”—‘‘giving 
help to those in need of it’”—as also something 
different from what is found in Greek ethics. 
“Humanity” and “justice” are relevant to 
men’s relations to one another. However, the 
whole treatment of the ethical seems to be con- 
cerned with morality as it is, or should be, for 
the individual. There is little, if indeed any- 
thing, of the social in the sense implied, for ex- 
ample, in such a phrase as “the people of 
Israel,” or in the trouble brought to them as a 
people by the sin of Achan. Dr. Wolfson is so 
careful a scholar that I suppose this must be a 
deficiency in Philo. Another thing is strangely 
lacking. Though it is clearly stated that the 
Law is the Law of God and that God punishes 
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and rewards, the essential difference between 
the ethics of the religious philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Islam, on the one hand, 
and philosophical ethics, on the other, is pre- 
sented with reference to the ‘“‘origin,’”’ as be- 
tween ‘divinely ordained” and ‘‘man made.” 
But I do not get from Dr. Wolfson’s account 
any impression of the fundamental difference 
in altitude: for the former with its keen sense of 
God as mora] governor, of morality as ‘obeying 
God rather than man’’; for the latter an al- 
leged acceptance of abstract principles or a 
simple conformity with the dominant mores of 
the group. Whatever there may or may not be in 
Philo in this regard, this attitude (associated 
with the belief as to ‘‘origin”) is definitely 
stressed in Christianity and Islam and, I have 
always supposed, in Judaism also. The emphasis 
in what one may call “philosophical ethics” 
from Bentham and J. S. Mill to Dewey has been 
on moral acts and their consequences, ‘‘char- 
acter” being considered solely or predominantly 
with reference to the conduct to which it leads. 
From Dr. Wolfson’s account it appears that 
Philo’ placed stress on the intrinsic worth of 
character as such. ‘“‘Not only must one act vir- 
tuously: one must also be in a virtuous state of 
character.”” The dominant importance of the 
inner spiritual condition is fundamental for 
Christian, Jewish, and Islamic ethics and con- 
stitutes one of the two chief distinctions be- 
tween modern “‘religious” and “secular” theo- 
ries of morality (the other being the acceptance 
of the divine authority of morality). There is a 
passage (to me rather amazing) which I must 
quote. I am not certain whether in it Dr. Wolf- 
son is expressing his own view and/or that of 
Philo. ‘To philosophers the formula that virtue 
is to be chosen for its own sake was a counsel of 
despair which has grown out of the realization 
that no other reward can be expected with cer- 
tainty for the choice of virtue” (II, 286). 
Whether or not Philo thought this to be the 
state of mind of the philosophers, he urged men 
to practice virtue for its own sake, believing it 
to be rewarded by happiness, that is, spiritual 
good on earth and, with immortality, in heaven. 

Though the volume abounds in repetitions, no 
review in a periodical could be long enough to 
do justice to this elaborate study. There must 
be only a few in American who are competent 
for the critical appraisal of its details regarding 
Philo. The present writer is not one of them. 
The Harvard Press is to be complimented on 
giving this work the form of publication it so 
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obviously deserves, with the highest quality of 
paper, printing, and binding. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Duke University 


THE INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF ANCIENT 
Man. By H. and H. A. Frankfort, John A. 
Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, and William A. 
Irwin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. Pp. vii+4o1. $4.00. 


Originally presented as a series of public lec- 
tures at the University of Chicago, this book 
popularizes some of the researches of the Orien- 
ta] Institute. But it is not superficial. It is a 
close-packed discussion of the cosmological, 
theological, anthropological, political, and axio- 
logical views of the Egyptians, Mesopotamians, 
and Hebrews, introduced by a theory of myth 
and concluded by an attempt to show that, with 
the Greeks, speculative thought was finally 
emancipated from myth. In the present place, 
and from a philosopher, nothing further than a 
few critica] observations seems necessary. 

Certain more or less synonymous terms— 
“indicated” (p. 97), “expression” (pp. 126-27, 
186), “reflection” or ‘‘reflected”’ (pp. 126, 243), 
“bound up with” (p. 135), “‘shaped”’ (p..244)— 
occur in various chapters, with no indication 
that the authors realize the difficult problems 
which the concepts involve for methodology and 
theory of interpretation. Fortunately, most of 
these terms appear to be pretty consistently 
used with the meaning of interpretation in 
terms of, or on the analogy of, or with categories 
derived from, the circumstances with which the 
ideas in question are said to be thus connected. 
But the authors should be warned that method- 
ological dangers await them if they should em- 
ploy these terms in the common ambiguous 
ways—ways which one can all too easily fall 
into. 

Next, it appears to me, from the evidence 
presented by the writer himself, that Jacobsen 
has engaged in some dubious reasoning in sup- 
port of a certain interpretation. He contends 
that “‘a proper cosmogony treating of the funda- 
mental problems of the cosmos as it appeared 
to the Mesopotamians—its origin and the origin 
of the order which it exhibits—does not appear 
until the earlier half of the second millennium 
B.c. Then it is given ina grandiose composition 
named Enuma elish, ‘When Above’ ”’ (pp. 168- 
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69). Previously, he contends, the view of the 
universe as a state was merely “‘the subcon- 
scious, intuitively accepted framework for all 
individual speculations” (p. 183; see also p. 
168). However, Jacobsen states also that the 
version of Enuma elish which survives is a late 
re-working of an earlier form. But how much 
earlier? At one point “the myth moves on a 
primitive level of social organization where dan- 
gers to the community are met by the separate 
action of one or more powerful individuals, not 
by co-operation of the community as a whole” 
(p. 175). And surely this primitive level would 
be as early as the primitive democracy of the 
third millennium and perhaps even as early as 
the still more primitive social organization of 
the fourth. But, if so, what becomes of Jacob- 
sen’s contentions? From the fact that we know 
the myth only in a late version, it does not fol- 
low that a version did not exist (as seemingly it 
did) in the third or fourth millennium or that 
the original version did not itself provide a 
“‘proper cosmogony.” 

Wilson’s contribution suffers from various 
conceptual inadequacies or confusions. He re- 
marks that generalizations concerning ‘the 
values which the ancient Egyptians attached to 
life” will not find a wide “acceptance among 
other scholars because we inevitably use our 
own personal philosophies to evaluate the phi- 
losophies of others. Our conclusions may be 
fairly accurate on the nature of the evidence, 
but on the value ot the evidence we shall hang 
our personal estimates”’ (p. 93). I am not sure 
what Wilson does mean here; but he seems to be 
saying, in part, that to make general statements 
about other people’s values is to evaluate those 
values; that values, in other words, cannot be 
studied as facts. For this extraordinary proposi- 
tion, Wilson offers no evidence; a lack which, in 
its place, could hardly be criticized except that 
he appears to take the proposition for granted. 
(m the next page he expresses the opinion that 
earlier Lgyptian thought was radical and indi- 
vidualistic, later thought conservative and com- 
mugal. “But, as we said before, it depends upon 
who analyzes the trends; another man has seen 
the earlier trend as a compliance to group forms 
and the later as an interest in personal well-be- 
ing. Inevitably the discussion involves the re- 
ligious, political, and social prejudices of the 
analyst” (p. 94). Now, to ‘‘analyze the trends” 
has a very scientific sound; it suggests examina- 
tion of evidence and the drawing only of well- 
grounded conclusions. But, if the conclusions 
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depend anyhow on the prejudices of the analyst, 
why bother with the evidence at all? One might 
suggest that, when Wilson speaks of analyzing 
trends, he actually means “engaging in specula- 
tion.” But I think the suggestion would be 
wrong; the explanation seems to be, rather, that 
Wilson supposes the analysis of a trend in valu- 
ation to entail the passing by the analyst of a 
value judgment upon that trend. He might even 
mean that the analyst “inevitably” analyzes the 
trend in such manner that the analyst’s own de- 
sires appear to have been realized. Still later we 
read that ‘“‘any generation [or does he mean 
‘every individual scholar’?] has the right— nay, 
even the duty—of presenting the evidence ob 
jectively and then of giving a subjective valua- 
tion to the evidence”’ (p. 105). But why duty? 
What imposes this duty? Why even a right? Is 
not the assumption of such a duty or right only 
another of Wilson’s personal prejudices? Or, if 
not, on what principle can he distinguish his 
moral prejudices from his genuine moral * 
sights? I suspect, furthermore, that Wilson hi 
again confuses the interpretation of evidéic 
with the valuation of the facts indicated by the 
evidence; for he has begun the paragraph by 
insisting that ‘‘one has the right to make mural 
judgments and to talk in terms of progress or 
decline” (p. 105). From the last statcment,too, 
it is clear that Wilson confuses judgme:.ts of 
progress, no less than inferences from evidence, 
with moral judgments; he does not realize that 
an assertion of progress or decline may be per- 
fectly ‘‘objective” provided one specifies the 
quality or the respect with reference to which 
the progress or decline may be judged, of the 
basis of evidence, to have occurred. In short, 
Wilson has accepted very uncritically an ex- 
treme form of historical and axiological rela- 
tivism. 

Last, on the Frankforts’ treatment of myth, 
which is intended to unify the book: They 
‘“‘summarize the complex character of myth in 
the following words: Myth is a form of poetry 
which transcends poetry in that it proélaims a 
truth; a form of reasoning which transcends 
reasoning in that it wants to bring about the 
truth it proclaims; a form of action, of rual be- 
havior, which does not find its fulfilmen’ ‘> the 
act but must proclaim and elaborate ?! »..tic 
form of truth” (p. 8). I must confess that this 
series of definitions, together with the a¢com- 
panying discussion, seems to me more eloquent 
than informative. But, whatever the meaning 
may be, the Frankforts suppose that it permits 
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them to dismiss the Hebraic concept of the Will 
of God as a myth (p. 370); they neglect, how- 
ever, to show the connection between the 
meaning and the dismissal. Exception might be 
taken to my use of the word “‘dismiss”’; it might 
be argued that the Frankforts have no intention 
of “dismissing” the concept of the Will of God. 
But such an objection would only evince the 
popular indifference to truth, the inability to 
understand the difference between what one 
likes to believe and wnat one ought to believe. 
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I may be wrong, but I suspect that the Frank- 
forts, like Wilson, are infected with the doctrine 
of the subjectivity of truth. 

I should be much disappointed, however, if 
my criticisms turned anyone away from the 
book. It is an excellent work of scholarly popu- 
larization. But I am sorry that the philosophy 
it may help to spread should be so unsound and 
so uncritical. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Gop in Us: A LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
1F RELIGION FOR THE GENERAL READER. By 
\. Campbell Garnett. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1945. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


[he strengtie of this excellent book is its 
cthical insights. The ethical element in religion 
or the religious element in ethics—is disen- 
sled from orthodox perversions and shown to 
wesupposed by humanist superficialities (to 
s,cax from the author’s point of view, which in 
a measure is also my own). This is not the reli- 
gion of our forefathers en bloc; but it is their 
sensitivity to moral values on a profound level 
without certain aspects of moral obliquity, 
such as the penal theory of atonement, the 
creed*4 intolerance, etc.—and for the most part, 
at least, freed from their superstitions. The case 
for C»ristianity as the ultimate religion, though 
not, so to speak, the ultimate creed (my formu- 
lation of a contrast implied by the author), is 
persuasively presented. Those who incline to 
take ic for granted that writers like C. S. Lewis, 
with his unreconstructed orthodoxy, are stating 
the case by which the religion of Christ must 
stand or fall are in error, and this book can set 
them right. (it would also be well for them to 
consult Reinhold Niebuhr, if they can learn to 
take his ‘‘myths” in the unliteral fashion he in- 
tends them, as many cannot.) 

A somewhat weaker side of the book is its 
cosmolocy. The theory that space is the univer- 
sal agent of activity may not be simply wrong, 
but 1 suspect that it is a semantic confusion, in 
part. I"-wever, there are deep-going psycho- 
logical insights in the explanation of personality 
(he. or divine) as an organized system of in- 
terests capable of organic relation to other such 
systems, with the resulting possibility that we 
are “in God’ and God “in us.’’ On the other 
hand, the treatment of the mind-matter con- 
trast is hardly a contribution to this topic and, 


in my opinion, somewhat weakens the position 
taken by the book as a whole. 

The author ingeniously constructs a theory 
of personal immortality rather like one aspect of 
Fechner’s. That he makes a strong case is per- 
haps too much to say. And he neglects the other 
aspect of Fechner’s view, first given its due place 
by Whitehead, the doctrine of the immortality 
of all experience as such in the divine “‘conse- 
quent nature.”’ This immortality of experience 
seems to me to render problematic the venerable 
argument for personal immortality (in the usual 
sense) that our survival of death is required by 
the divine goodness. For, if every item of 
achieved experience that is ours, or that is made 
possible in others through our efforts, is abso- 
lutely indestructible in God, are we so sure that 
this is not permanence enough for our achieve- 
ments? And it is personal immortality, in this 
literal sense, that our entire actual personality 
on earth consists in the experiences we enjoy 
there. This is one of a number of ways in which 
it seems to me that Garnett’s grasp of the possi- 
bilities of present-day religious thought is in- 
complete. However, he finely expounds his sig- 
nificant theory of divinity as the “‘disinterested 
will to the good” with which we are organically 
related, which is “in us’’ but not identical with 
our wills, of which therefore we can have “‘reve- 
lation” in the sharply limited sense that we may’ 
intuitively know that there is such a disinterest- 
ed will to the whole good, the good of all, but 
we cannot know as a matter of revelation wat 
specific acts or goods this will requires, or any- 
thing further about the nature of God, save by 
speculative inference. The book is perhaps a bit 
hard for the “general reader,” and I think 
philosophers should be able to learn from it, in 
spite of the absence of dialectic. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
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InpIA: A SYNTHESIS OF CULTURES. By Kewal 
Motwani. Bombay: Thacker, 1947. Pp. 310. 


Dr. Motwani says that “‘the unique contribu- 
tion” of India to mankind has been the “spirit 
of religious unity and fellowship of faiths.”” How 
could anyone acquainted, if even only super- 
ficially, with the history of India in the past and 
its conditions in the present make such a state- 
ment? There have been some Indian thinkers 
who have taught that reality is ultimately 
“One,” but they have failed utterly to show 
“unity” in any significant sense in the realm of 
empirical life. Indeed, one conclusion of the 
Bhagavad-gita is the counsel given to the doubt- 
ing warrior: “Therefore fight.”” That conception 
of absolute ultimate unity is not merely Indian, 
and its reiteration cannot turn the attention of 
any serious mind from the fact of the dishar- 
monies and conflicts on all sides of 'ife in Indian 
history. That conception has given, and gives, 
no help at all for the unification of the actuali- 
ties of empirical existence. Dr. Motwani’s book 
does not really show that there has been or is a 
synthesis of cultures in India, or how in the fu- 
ture one might be attained there. His accounts 
of religion and philosophy, sciences and arts, 
music and literature, are all vague and meager. 
His talk of the “Vision of Oneness,” of “spiritu- 
ality” and the “‘esoteric,’”’ does not convey any 
significant idea of synthesis. In Section IV, 
“India: A Conflict of Cultures,” he loses all 
sense of proportion, writing as one who sees 
everything through the warped vision of a per- 
sonal discontent. His undiscriminating state- 
ments should be individually challenged; but 
they do not deserve that here. Both the content 
and the linguistic style of the book suggest that 
the author has a journalistic mind. I cannot re- 
sist making a quotation to illustrate this. In a 
section headed ‘‘The ‘Liberated’ Woman,” he 
writes: 

The modern movie, a contraction [? contrap- 
tion] of machine and science, takes a hand in the 
game and puts virtue on the defence. Under such 
circumstances the urbanized woman is born. She is 
superficial and sophisticated. She is more conscious 
of her appearance than of the contents of her mind. 
Glamour so graphically depicted on the scene 
[? screen] and the seductive arts so well portrayed 
on the stage must mean a goodbye to modesty. 
An urbanized woman is a “lady of leisure,” she can 
discuss the latest movie and that very superficially, 
the races and the dance. She is an expert in sampling 
the different types of cuisine but can’t cook a dish; 
she knows how to flaunt the countours of her figure 
with a suggestive draping of the dress. She is more 
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interested in the baby-car than the baby. Her educa. 
tion is mediocre, her knowledge of the problems of 
life superficial, while her facial make-up is overdone. 
The modern, urbanized bourgeois woman of the 
mechanized milieu, is a psychic problem. 

Does the author mean that there is any signifi- 
cant number of such “‘liberated’”’ women in the 
“conflict of cultures” today in India? 

In the final chapter, “Planning Synthesis,” 
he discusses as one example crime and the 
treatment of the criminal. His twenty-odd 
pages read like the written-up notes taken ina 
course of lectures by a young American instruc- 
tor. (Dr. Motwani took his Ph.D. in sociology 
in America.) India needs all the sympathetic 
help we can give it. I regret that 1 cannot see 
any real value in this book for American read- 
ers, and I doubt very much whether it will give 
any enlightenment to anyone in India. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


THE SIKHS IN RELATION TO HINDUS, MOSLEns, 
CHRISTIANS AND AHMADIYYAS: A Stupy IN 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By John Clark 
Archer. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 353. 


The position and attitudes of the Sikhs in the 
present distressing conflicts in india are probab- 
ly not understood in America and in England. 
That they should be understood is in the highest 
degree desirable. For this reason Dr. Archer’s 
volume is as timely as it is intrinsically valuzble. 
Though on its first perusal I was a little repelled 
by his style of writing, on closer study I became 
aware of its worth. The literature on the Sikhs 
in any European language is very scanty. The 
best of it was published many years ago, and 
almost all before modern education on higher 
levels had developed among the Sikhs them- 
selves. Dr. Archer’s work takes into considera- 
tion the writings of Sikhs who in more recent 
times have had such education; in this it is 
unique. It contains much which conforms with 
the subtitle, “A Study in Comparative Reli- 
gion,” but it is equally a survey of the history 
of the Sikhs in their relations with their non- 
Sikh neighbors. Indeed, I think it is better done 
on the latter side than on the former and de- 
serves attention by those concerned with the 
history of India who may have little interest in 
the comparative study of religions. From the 
point of view of the latter, what most needs to 
be done with regard to the Sikhs is a critical 
analysis of the contents of the six volumes of 
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Macauliffe’s classic work on The Sikh Religion, 
I hoped to find something of the kind in Dr. 
Archer’s volume, but I did not. Such an analysis 
might show in more detail that the spiritual at- 
titudes of the Sikhs are closer to those of the 
Hindus than to those of the Moslems, though 
in some fundamentals the influence of Islam is 
clearly present. Dr. Archer gives us a new trans- 
lation (certainly the best available) of Nanak’s 
Book of Psalms than which nothing could give 
a better impression of the essence of the religion 
of the Sikhs. The publishers are to be commend- 
ed for bringing out this book. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


THE METAPHYSICAL SOciETy: VICTORIAN 
MINDS IN CRISIS, 1869-1880. By Alan Wil- 
lard Brown. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xiv+372. $4.50. 
Perhaps the most striking fact about the Meta- 

physical Society is its uniqueness as an enter- 

prise. Theists, agnostics, maybe an atheist here 
and there; Catholics, Anglicans of divers hues, 
nonconformists, and the unchurched (but ap- 
parently no Jew); monarchists, republicans; re- 
actionaries, conservatives, liberals, radicals 

(though a certain fox-hunting capitalist of 

Manchester could have secured the left end 

more firmly); clergymen, theologians, philoso- 

phers, psychologists, historians, literary and 
political critics, physicians, zodlogists, physi- 
cists, bankers, jurists, editors, travelers, states- 
men, and poets, and these among the foremost 
in England and therefore the world, met nine 
evenings a year, from 1869 to 1880, for the pur- 
pose of reading and discussing their own papers 
on—metaphysics. An unlikely enterprise, in- 
deed, but one which was carried out, its histori- 
an tells us, with that deep seriousness which 
evinced the moral and intellectual power of the 

Victorian era; even a preposterous enterprise, 

but “a symbol of the last great effort of the 

European mind to find a universe of discourse”’ 

(pp. 92-93). Why, though, parenthetically, only 

a symbol? Was it not itself one of the last great 
efforts? Elsewhere we read that the true subject 
of the book “‘has not been the Society, but the 
faith in discourse of which it is merely a noble 
symbol” (p. 305); and, if one wishes to speak of 
a symbol, this seems a less objectionable formu- 
lation. 

Coming, as they did, during the grand strug- 
gle between religion and science, the discussions 
of the Metaphysical Society formed one long 
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argument on what must, what may, and what 
can a man believe about God and reality and 
about his own nature. But to suppose that the 
discussions have, therefore, now, only a his- 
torical interest would be gravely to misunder- 
stand them. For the issues, in their religious 
form, if not, perhaps, felt so widely and acutely, 
are with us yet. Still more, the fundamental is- 
sues have recurred today in an exacerbated, in 
a political, form. As Brown observes, ‘‘the dis- 
cussions of the Metaphysical Society were rarely 
political in any exact sense, but the discussions 
of evidence, belief, and authority which domi- 
nate its meetings are the indispensable ground- 
work, both in method and conclusion, to any 
resolution of the political problem” (p. 194). It 
is noteworthy, then, that a third of the members 
of the Society—among them two prime minis- 
ters, one to be and one past and to be—were 
“either active political leaders or important 
critics of politics” (p. 193). 

Some notion of the argument one can gain 
from the present book. The crucial papers are 
abstracted, some indication of the content of the 
other papers is given, and the career of each 
member is sketched. Brown also traces the in- 
fluence of the members through the periodicals 
edited or contributed to by them and through 
the societies they founded, most notably the 
Aristotelian, on the model of the Metaphysical 
Society. I presume that Brown succeeds in re- 
constructing the spirit of the Society, and I 
think that his critical generalizations are worth 
the noting. But many of the papers were never 
published and only survive, as they were printed 
for the members, scattered among three collec- 
tions; while even the published papers must be 
sought in contemporary periodicals or in books 
long out of print. Hence, if the author received 
sufficient encouragement for his projected criti- 
cal edition of the papers, he could perform a 
service of still higher importance, I believe, not 
only for the history of ideas but also for the 
clarification of our present problems of political 
authority and of the grounds for political belief. 
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The author of the first book believes that 
“there is probably nothing in the general argu- 
ment that will diverge very much from the 
teaching of John Dewey.” The initial quarter, 
which outlines some of the traditional material 
of an introductory text, gives an impression of 
greater openness and fairness than Dewey or- 
dinarily displays toward the history and prob- 
lems of philosophy; but fundamentaliy, even so, 
there probably is no great divergence in atti- 
tude. The rest of the book, though well ex- 
pressed, does conform closely to Dewey’s per- 
suasions about thinking and about the social 
concerns of philosophy. For considerable 
stretches the author applies his intelligence to 
social problems with admirable ability. How- 
ever, the book should be most helpful for teach- 
ers co'lege, junior college, and freshman courses 
in which the instructor is required, or desires, 
to indoctrinate his students with a ‘‘philosophy 
of life’ provided, naturally, that he may 
choose the Deweyan faith for the indoctrina- 
tion. 

If an introductory course aims at stimulating 
the class to philosophical reflection, in most of 
the fields covered by the first book, as well as in 
others, the instructor will find the second book 
of far greater value. Under the headings ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Ethics,” “Philosophy of Politics and 
History,” ‘“Methodology,” “Philosophy of Sci- 
ence,” ‘‘Theory of Knowledge,” “Theories of 
Art and Aesthetic Experience,” ‘Philosophy of 
Religion,” ‘‘Theories of Reality,” and ‘“‘What 
Is Philosophy?’ the editors have distributed a 
collection of readings eminently serviceable for 
provocation; and each section they introduce by 
a discussion of the ensuing problems and posi- 
tions. For comparison, the wordage runs about 
half again as great as that of the Randall, 
Buchler, and Shirk Readings in Philosophy, and 
the selections number fifty-one as against twen- 
ty-seven. An advocate of indoctrination would 
argue, no doubt, that what students need 
particularly students who go no farther than an 
introductory course—is a set of beliefs that 
they can hang on to. But I should answer that 
this is a problematic world, that students might 
better face its problematicity openly and re- 
flectively, and that to mask that problematicity, 
even with a philosophy which emphasizes the 
“problematic situation,” is to commit a fraud 
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Philip P. Wiener. New York: Prentice-Hall, 






on education. Argument and answer are, | sup- 
pose, equally familiar. And I might simpiy end. 
lest some Deweyite drift along to the first book 
on a current of loyalty, by noting that the ed). 
tors of the second have allowed a very respectful 
amount of space to the pragmatic philosophers, 
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POETRY FOR You: A Book For Boys AND Girts 
ON THE ENJOYMENT OF POETRY. By Cecil 
Day Lewis. New York: Oxford Universit; 
Press, 1947. Pp. x +112. $2.50. 


It is not often that the master of an art wil] 
turn aside to introduce the uninitiated, and ¢s- 
pecially the immature, into the holy of holies 
This is precisely what this eminent poet has 
here done and has done eminently well. H 
treats the growing boy and girl as indigenous! 
predisposed to poetry but needing the precipi- 
tation that comes from fuller understanding 
One stanza from his own Word over All, “J 
Rebuke,” will show how in heart he is prepared 
to meet the youth on home ground: 






; 
he 


Yet fools are the old who won’t be taught 
Modesty by their youth: 
That pandemonium of the heart, 
That sensual arrogance did impart 
A kind of truth, a kindling truth. 
Dedicated to his own children, this small 
book by C. Day Lewis begins disarmingly in the 
Foreword thus: 
I remember, over thirty years ago, when I was 
a boy of eight, sitting in a classroom in my Lé 
school, trying to !earn by heart the first two stanzas 





ndon 


of the poem that begins, 
It was a summer’s evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done .. . 

How I envied Old Kaspar—whoever he was! 
For me, it was a very hot summer afternoon, and 
my work wasn’t nearly done: in fact, it was hardly 
started. I couldn’t learn that tiresome poem. 

Thus off, he pursues his subject winningly 
through ‘‘What Is the Use of Poetry,” “How 
Poetry Began,” ‘“‘The Instruments of Poetry,” 
“‘How a Poem Is Made,” ‘“‘Poems That Tell a 
Story,’ “‘Moods, Visions and Seasons,” ‘‘Poetry 
with a Purpose,” ‘Poems of Yesterday and To- 
day,” ‘“‘When Is a Poem Not a Poem?” and 
“How To Enjoy It.’ The treatment is simple, 
it is clairvoyant, it is emancipative of reluctan- 
cies, it is fecund of high imaginative potencies. 
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